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Rice fights 
to keep 
Enterprise 
Zones 


By Kelly Foster 


For nearly 15 years, Newark, 
as well as Other municipalities, 
have thrived under the Urban 
Enterprise Zone Act, (UEZ) which 
has helped revitalize urban centers 
und stimulate economic growth. 
However. the act expires Janua: 
2001, and all the years of develop- 
ment may be threatened, unless 
Senator Ronald Rice (D-Essex) 
has his way. 

Rice has authored a bill that 
would extend the life of the pro- 
gram, which originally was set up. 
to assist cities for 15 of a 20-year 


period. 
The bill was recently passed 
by the Senate Budget and 


Appropriations Committee and is 
waiting for a full Senate vote. 
nee Plainfield, Bridgeton and 
Trenton are also due to lose bene- 
fits if the act is not adapted perma- 
nentiv. according to Rice. 
‘The UEZ act was passed by 
the New Jersey Legislature, and 
cted in 1983. 
he Urban. Enterprise, Zone 
program has created more than 
46,000 new jobs and generated 


enormous benefits for the resi- 
dents of wark, Irvington. 
Trenton and other cities," Rice 
Said. 


The goal of the program is to 
assist communities with a high 
unemployment rate, and to help 
economically distressed cities 
Participating businesses charge. a 
three percent sales tax, instead of 
the regular six percent. and the 
revenue is used to help businesses 
und the community. 

The act provides assistance 
based on a 20 year cycle. During 
the first five years. the full three 
percent sales tax is used by the 
city. during the next five years. 
two percent is used by the city and 
one percent is given to the state, 
and the following five years, cities 
use one percent, and two percent is 
returned to the state; during the 
last five years, all three percent is 
returned to the state and the city 
receives no revenue. 

In addition, employers get 
$1500 tux credit per employee, 
and eligible businesses can pur- 
chase goods tax exempt 

According to Alred Faiella, 
executive director of Newark 
Economic Development 
Cor over 960 


The Greens of Weequahic 


Coleman Rodgers of Newark tees off at the Weequahic Golf Course 


Uniquely Newark: Weequahic offers 
beautiful spacious living, and golf too 


By Kelly Foster 


Quiet residential areas and tree lined streets 
do not usually conjure up thoughts of a neigh- 
borhood in Newark. But these features can be 
found in abundance in the Weequahic section 
of Newark. a prime area for business and hous- 
ing development 

Located in the South Ward section of the 
city, Weequahic derives its name from a Native 
American name that means "head of a creek or 
river.” It was established as a boundary 
between Newark and Elizabethtown, which is 
today’s Elizabeth, ording to Newark 
Historical Society Librarian Grace McCrann. 

Newark was first settled by a group from 
New Haven in 1666, led by Robert Treat, said 
McCrann, and was farmland up until the 19th 
century, according to Charles Cummings, city. 
historian for the Newark Public Library. 

During the first half of the century, the area 
was developed as a residential section. Back 
then, the area was predominately Jewish, with 
Italian and Polish populations too, Cummings 
said. Much of Weequahic's residential areas 


in Newark participate in the UEZ 


Z has done wonders. 
but not enough," said Faiella. "We 
spent a lot of money funding 
police officers and not enough 
doing physical improvements, 
now we want the emphasis to shift 
to physical improvement 

Faiella said when the program 
first started, Newark's unemploy- 
ment rate was about 14 or 15 per- 
cent, and now it’s about 7.5 to 8 
percent. He said not all of that 
improvement was due to UEZ rev- 
enue, but that the program has had 
a significant impact in Newark. 

"We estimate tens of thou- 
sands of jobs have been attributed 
to the UEZ program,” said Faiella. 

Rice's bill would give the New 
lersey Urban Enterprise Zone 
Authority to-make all 27 UEZ 
zones permanent. 

Making UEZ's permanent 

aids cities, local businesses and 
residents — a triple crown of 


see ZONE on A-8 


were developed in the early 20th century as 
middle-class and upper-class areas, according 


to Cummings, and many of the homes were 


built 40 and 50 years ago. 

During World War II, more African 
Americans entered the work force and settled 
there. he said. "In the 1950's the African 
American population started to grow. As one 
group moved in, the othérs. moved out.” Now 
the area is predominately African American. 

Today. Weequahic continues to be à hotbed 
for development. The area will soon be host to 
about 700 new townhouses. according to 
Newark Council President Donald Bradley. 
and will cost approximately $160,000, he said 

"We are asking the developers to renovate 
about 300 abandoned houses as well," said 
Bradley. With the sale of the new homes, the 
city plans to give grants to senior citizens on 
fixed incomes in order to fix their homes. 
Several apartment complexes will also be ren- 
ovated, he said. The city also has plans to build 
an industrial park in the area. 

Probably the most prominent feature in 
Weequahic is, of course, Weeqüahic Park 
Developed in the 1890's, it is among one of the 
oldest county parks in the U.S. In the 19th cen- 
tury, the area was used ds an informal horse 
racetrack where the horses raced on the grass. 
In the early 20th century, crowds gathered to 
enjoy the races and a regular racetrack was 


Photo: Kelly Foster 


built. It was torn down a few years ago. 

Some of the features of the 311-acre park 
include an 80-acre lake, a soccer field, a crick- 
et area, lighted basketball courts and two new 
playgrounds. A new rubberized 2.2-mile track 
was recently added around the perimeter of the 
park. Across the street from the park lies the 
Weequahic Park Golf Course. builLin 1914, it 
is open year round. 

Since 1993. the  Weequahic Park 
Association, a group of community volunteers, 
has made it their mission to beautify the park. 


"Now, there is no vandalism or graffiti in the 


park. It makes for a whole community," Felton 
Middleton, trustee of the association, said. The 
group was recently awarded $3 million from 
the Department of Environmental Protection 
to clean up the lake. 

"We have to test the water for algae, and 
build a drainage catch basin to catch the water 
coming from Route 22," said Middleton. 

Some of Newark's local politicians call the 
Weequahic section home. Bradley and Mayor 
Sharpe James have lived in the area for sever- 
al 


y 

Bradley, who has lived in his home for 30 
years, said he liked the semi-residential areas 
in Weequhaic. “It has stable neighborhoods,” 
he said. 


Jail has become the Jim Crow of the 21st century 


Felony convictions keep 13 percent of adult black men from voting 


By Greg Toppo 
Associated Press Writer 

WASHINGTON (AP) — On Election Day, 
nearly l-4 million voting-age black men — 
more than one in eight — will be ineligible to 
cast ballots because of: state laws that strip 
felons of the right to vote. 

“Here we are, 50 years after the beginning 
of the civil rights movement, and we actually 
have an increasing number of African- 
Americans who are disenfranchised each year,” 
said Marc Mauer of The Sentencing Project, 
which analyzed 1996 Justice Department sta- 
tistics along with Human Rights Watch. 

Disenfranchised black males account for 
35 percent of all Americans now barred from 
voting because of felony convictions. Two per- 
cent of all Americans, or 3.9 million, have lost 
the right to vote, compared with 13 percent of. 
adult black men. 


State laws governing voter eligibility vary. 
Nine states impose a lifetime voting ban on 
convicted felons. In 32 states, felons can vote 
after serving their sentence and completing 
parole. Three states — Massachusetts, Maine 
and Vermont — have no prohibition and allow 
prisoners to vote. Massachusetts voters will act 
on a ballot measure in November that would 
strip prisoners of voting rights. A similar meas- 
ure was approved by Utah voters in 1998 

Six other states impose restrictions based 
on a felon's prior record or parole status. 

Civil liberties groups filed a lawsuit last 
Thursday challenging Florida's lifetime ban. 
The ban is unconstitutional because its dispro- 
portionate effect on blacks makes the state law 
discriminatory, the lawsuit said. 

Allen Beck of the federal Bureau of Justice 
Statistics declined to assess the accuracy of the 
13 percent estimate, but ‘Curtis Gans, director 


of the nonpartisan Committee for the Study of 
the American Electorate, said he believes the 
figure is accurate. 

Beck said that, based on current rates of 
incarceration, 28.5 percent of black males will 
likely serve time in a state or federal prison for 
a felony conviction, a rate seven times that for 
white males. 

A state-bv-state breakdown of data from 
The Sentencing Project, a private group that 
favors sentencing reform, shows that in 17 
states the estimated percentage of disenfran- 
chised black men is even higher than 13 per- 
cent. 

In Florida and Alabama, for instance, the 
figure is 31 percent, while in Mississippi it is 
29 percent. In Virginia, 25 percent of otherwise 
eligible black men cannot vote. 


see FELONS on A-8 
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East Orange 
asks State 
for help with 
debt woes 


By Kelly Foster 


The city of Eust Orange is 
anxious to settle its debts. It has 
been a city plagued by delinquent 
bills and long-term debts since 
October 1999, which has prompt- 
ed the state to monitor East 
Orange's fiscal well-being. For 
yet another year, the city has 
requested state help in managing 
its finances, 

East Orange Mayor Robert 
Bowser said he made a request 
for $20 million in Distressed City 
Aid to the Division of Local 
Government Services to ease the 
city's financial problems; includ- 
ing about $20 million in long- 
term debt. 

"What we need is not a band 
aid, but an infusion of money to 
remove this long-standing debt." 
said Bowser. The state also needs 
to focus on the Water 
Commission's problems. he said, 
r, the Commission had a 
deficit of about $2.6 million. 
things remain the same, 
e will be an additional deficit 
year.” Bowser said. 
According to Bowser, one of the 
city's problems is the lack of solid 
inter-local agreements, the con- 
tracts between the East Orange 
Water Commission and the cities 
it serves. In addition to E. 
Orange, the Commission man- 
ages Kearny, Harrison, Orange 
and S. Orange. 

"The inter-local agreements 
don't allow us to increase water 
rates for about five years, so we 
have to appeal to the Board for 
that," Bowser said. He said rais- 
ing water rates would 
increase revenue and 
deficit 

Bowser said water accounts 
haven't been paid in years. Some 
capital improvements that need to 
be made to the | Water 
Commission are putting in new 
wells and studying areas for leak- 
. The mayor also wants per- 
ies to be commensu- 
rate with City Hall salaries for 
similarly titled positions. 

The city is also in negotia- 
tions with different labor unions. 


help 
reduce 


The state intervened in East 
Orange because the city had an 
operations cash di 
of four percent for two consecu- 
tive years, according to Al 
Steinberg, director of the state 
Division of Local Government 
Services. 

“Our efforts focus on mini 
mizing the detriment to East 
Orange.” said Steinberg. In terms 
of the water commission, 
Steinberg said the state needs to 
work through operating issues, 
staffing concerns, upgrading the 
computer system, among other 
issue 


Last year we passed a budg- 
et with no tax increases. and | 
don't see the need for an increase 
this year. in fact, we're hoping for 
a decrea: id Steinberg. 

He said the hiring of a tax col- 
lector helped with the collection 
of delinquent taxes for the city. 

Bowser said that the water 
bills now need to be collected. 
"Some accounts haven't been 
paid in years, particularly in 
Orang: 

On a positive note, Bowser 
said the city had set a budget for 
$8.1 million for lost revenue col- 
lections, but has actually collect- 
ed 13.4 million, which represent- 
ed an increase of about four per- 
cent. 


ms 
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COMMUNITY CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4 


NEW BRUNSWICK E 
Eagleton Institute of Politics, 
Rutgers University is hosting a 
lecture by Shirley Chisolm at 
the Neilson Dining Hall, 
Douglas Campus at 7:15p.m 
For more information call (732) 
932-9384 ext.259. 


LINCROFT (through Oct. 25) 
— Monmouth County Park 
System is having a "Garage 
Sale Goodies” at the 
Thompson Park Craft Center 
from 6:30-8:30 p.m. For more 


information call (732) 842- 
4000. 
NEWARK — New Jersey 


Historical Society is hosting a 
storytelling from12:15-1p.m 
For more information call (973) 
596-8500. 


MIDDLETOWN ee The 
Monmouth County Park 
System is hosting "Make-Up 
Trips and Trends" 6:30-8 p.m. 
at the Tatum Park Holland 
Activity Center. For more infor- 
mation call (732) 842-4000. 


MIDDLETOWN ~ The 
Monmouth County Park 
System is hosting “Mind Your 
Manners"5-6:30 p.m. at the 
Tatum Park Holland Activity 
Center. For more information 
call (732) 842-4000. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5 


LINCROFT (through Oct 26) 


Monmouth County Park 
System is hosting "Crafty 
Collage Creations" at 


Thompson Park Craft Center 
from 7-9 p.m. For more infor- 
mation call (732) 842-4000. 


NEWARK— Beth Israel 
Hospital is-having a reception 
for the Child Advocacv Center 
in Danzis Auditorium from 2-4 
p.m. For more information call 
(973) 926-3111 


‘SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 


NEWARK — The NJ Historical 
Society presents "Tavern Card 
& Board Games" at 12:30 and 
2:30 p.m. For information, call 
(973) 596-8500. 


NEWARK — NJHS is hosting a 
tavern card and board game at 
12:30 and 2:30 p.m. For more 


information call (973) 596- 
8500. 
LINCROFT — Monmouth 


County Park System will host 
“Drawing Caricatures” at the 
Thompson Park Craft Center 
from 9-12 p.m. For more infor- 
mation call (732) 842-4000. 


UPPER FREEHOLD. = 
Monmouth County Park 
Systems hosts “A Morning in 
the Mill” a presentation about 
how a water mill works. It will 
be held at Crosswicks Creeks 
Park 10-12 noon For more 
information call (732) 842- 
4000. 


RAHWAY — Union County Arts 
Center hosts “Suite From Star 
Wars” at 8 p.m. For more infor- 
mation call (732) 499-8226 


PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield 
Fire Division is holding its annu- 
al Fire Prevention Fair at the 
Hub Stine Athletic Field from 
10- 3:00p.m. For more informa- 
tion call (908) 753- 3446. 


NEWARK — New Jersey 
Citizen Action is hosting "A 
Home of Her Own: Women's 
Housing Initiative" at Essex 
County College rm. 2131 from 
2-4 p.m. For more information 
call (973) 643-8800, ext. 11 


HOLMDEL — The Monmouth 
County Park System is hosting 
"Old Fashioned Fair" from 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. and is looking for 
volunteers to assist in activities 
For more information call (732) 
842-4000, ext. 4283 


SCOTCH PLAINS — Union 
Catholic Regional High School 
Class of '90 are organizing their 
10-year reunion. For informa- 
tion, send e-mails to 
pdurkin769 @ aol.com 


WARREN — Union Catholic 
Regional High School Class of 
84 will have a reunion at Forest 
Lodge 10 a.m. 5 p.m. For 
information send e-mails to 


ethibault @fs¢.edu 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 


HOLMDEL — Monmouth 
County Park System is having 
a autumn nature walk at 
Holmdel Activity Center from 
10-11 a.m. For more informa- 
tion (732) 824-4000. 


LINCROFT — Monmouth 
County Park System is hosting 
a trip to South Street Seaport. 
The bus will leave Thompson 
Park at 9 a.m. and return at 
5:30 p.m. For more information 
(732) 842-4000. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8 


BROOKLYN, NY Bedford 
Stuyvesant Restoration 
Corporation is hosting a 


Kilometer Community Run at 
10:00a.m. For more information 
call (718) 636-6906. 


LINCROFT — The Monmouth 
County Park System is hosting 
a trip to Newark Museum. A 
bus will leave Thompson Park 
at 10:45 a.m. and return at 5:30 
p.m. For more information call 
(732) 842-4000. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11 


CRANFORD — Union County 
College is hosting a poetry 
reading featuring Robert Creely 
on the Cranford campus from 
7:30-9 p.m. For more informa- 
tion call (908) 709-7503. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 


SCOTCH PLAINS —. Union 
Catholic Regional High School 
hosts the Holiday Gift Market & 
Craft Fair. For more information 
call (908) 889-1600 


HOWELL — Monmouth County 
Park System will sponsor its 
Timberbrook Triathlon at the 
Manasquan Reservoir. For 
more information call (732) 
615-3905. 


NEWARK — NJHS is hosting 
“If these walls can talk: A NJHS 
Mystery!" to find out what the 
building used as. It begins at 
10:00 a.m. For more informa- 
tion call (973) 596-8500. 


RAHWAY — Union County Arts 
Center is hosting the one-man 
show "Mark Twain" at 8 p.m. 
For more information call (732) 
499-8226. 


MANALAPAN — Monmouth 
County Library is hosting "Alice 
Paul Archives Day" at the 
library at 12:30pm. For more 
information call (732) 431-7310. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15 


FREEHOLD — Monmouth 
County Park System is hosting 
Turkey Park Swamp Day from 
11 a.m.- 5 p.m. For more infor- 
mation call (732) 842-4000. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21 


NEWARK — The NJ Historical 
Society presents "What A 
Relief" at 12:30 and 2:30 p.m 
For information, call (973) 596- 
8500 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28 


NEWARK — The NJ Historical 
Society presents the 
"Halloween Community Family 
Festival" from 12-4 p.m. For 
information, call (973) 596- 
8500 


RAHWAY — Union County Arts 
Center is hosting "Superfudge" 
at 3 p.m. For more information 
call (732) 499-8226. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25 


IRVINGTON — The Urban 
League of Essex County is 
offering free homebuyer educa- 
tion seminars from 6-8:30pm 
For more information (973) 
624-9539 ext. 104. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


NEWARK — The NJ Historical 
Society presents "See Through 
Sand" at 12:30 and 2:30 p.m. 
For information, call (973) 596- 
8500 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


NEWARK — The NJ Historical 
Society presents "Cooking with 
Corn" at 12:30 and 2:30 p.m. 
For information, call (973) 596- 
8500 


Fax community calendar events to: 973-642-5444. Send to: City News Calendar, 
111 Mulberry St., Suite 1-F, Newark, NJ 07102. E-mail to: CityNews. news Ghot- 
mail.com. Send information at least three weeks prior to the event. 


Pictured, left to right, at a recent swearing-in ceremony in Mayor 
Sharpe James’ office, is Claude Wallace, the deputy city clerk, as he. 
administers the Oath to Trish Morris-Yamba, executive director of the 
Newark Day School, while Deputy Mayor Delored Henry Metz hold 
Bible. This ceremony marks a reappointment to the Library Board for 


Morris-Vamba to a four-year term. 

NEWARK — The Newark 
Public Library Board of Trustees 
gained two new members when the 
City Clerk swore them in to their 
offices at a ceremony in the 
Mayor's office in City Hall on 
Sept. 15 

Howard Jonas, the chairman of 
IDT, and Dr. Debbie Salas-Lopez, 
assistant professor at the University 
of Medicine and Dentistry of New 
Jersey, became the newest mem- 
bers on the Board of Trustees 
Recently, Trish Morris-Yamba, 
executive director of the Newark 
Day School, was re-appointed to a 
four-year term, which expires in 
2004. 

Jonas fills a vacancy created by 
the resignation of Frank Salsano for 


a term that expires at the end of this 
year, while Salas-Lopez replaces 
Felix Cruz, whose term expires at 
the end of 2004. 

Mayor James, who appointed 
the three, presided over the cere- 
mony in his office, which was 
uttended by the trustees" board col- 
leagues and family members 

“I am pleased and privileged to 
appoint these three outstanding 
individuals to our Newark Public 
Library Board of Trustees," said 
Jamés. "They have distinguished 
themselves by their commitment to 
Newark and excellence. They will 
provide the library with greater 
resources and energy for the new 
millennium." 


Pictured, left to right, is Claude Wallace, Deputy ony Clerk as ane 
administers the Oath to Dr. Debbie Salas-Lopez, assistant professor at 
University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey and Mr. Howard 
Jonas, chairman IDT Corporation. Albert Continho president Board of 


Trustees Newark Public Library holds Bible during the ceremony. 


2001 National Merit Semifinalist announced 


BERNARDS TOWNSHIP — 
William Hetfield of Plainfield is: 
among eight seniors at The Pingry 
School to be named semifinalists 
by the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation (NMSO). 

He is now part ofja select 
group of high school) students 
nationwide who haye distin- 
guished themselves as dicademical- 
ly talented and are entitled to con- 
tinue in the competition for some 
7.900 Merit Scholarship awards 
worth more than $81 million. 

The students éntered the 2001 
Merit Program ag juniors by taking 
the Preliminafy SAT/National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying test, 
which initially screened more than 
1.2 million students from over 
20,000 U.S. high schools. 

The highest scorers in each 
state were designated as semifinal- 
ists and represent less than one 
percent of each state’s total high 
school graduating classes. 

The next step for semifinalists 
is to fulfill the requirements for 
advancement to finalist status, 
including an outstanding high 
school academic record, recom- 
mendation by their current school 

f principal or headmaster, and SAT 
scores that confirm their earlier 
qualifying performance. 


Awards given 
for summer 
reading 
challenge 


NEWARK — The Newark 
Public Library held a special 
awards ceremony on Sept. 9, 
marking the end of another suc- 
cessful “Prudential Foundation 
Summer Reading Challenge.” 
‘This premier reading and literacy 
program encourages Newark’s 
children, in grades pre-K through 
8, to include the adventure of 
reading in their summer fun 
activities. It rewards their efforts 
with popular events and a step 
system of prizes. 

The “over-all” winners, those 
who read and reported on 200 
books, were Raymond Walker 
(Clinton branch); Hoxha 
Xhusticja (First Avenue); Cusaj 
Thomas (Main Library); Rachel 
Niemczvk, Justin Niemczyk, 
Adrian Alcantara, Diana Osorio, 
Alfredo Sanchez, Nathalie 
Sanchez, Aoi Uchima and Jose 
Uchima (North End branch); and 
D'Ondre Robinson ( ). 


All National Merit Finalists 
then compete for Merit 
Scholarship awards. William is. 
the són of Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Hetfield of Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Word .. 


the Street 


Mary Louise Jones 
Levittown, "x 
PA 

“Nol 
wouldn't. I 
would try to 
have respect 
D^ the wife." 


gra 
because when 
I was married 
the baby sitter 
took my hus- 
band so I 
wouldn't date 
a married 
man.” 


Sandra Adams 
“No. 1 


would put 
myself in the 
married 
woman's 
place. It is 
disrespectful 
to the sancti- 
ty of mar- 
riage.” 


John Addison 


because I 
wouldn't 
want it done 
to me" 


Jose 
Delgado 
Newark 

"It makes the relationship 
more intense.” 


Keith Davis 
Paterson 

“Yes because there is no 
real commitment. I even had a. 
married woman pursue me 
once." 


October 4 - October 10, 2000 


Every week 

City News is on the 
street to find out what 
you think. 


Would you date someone if you knew 
they were married? 


Tanya Dumars 
Bloomfield 

“I would if I like him. If 
you really like someone, if 
doesn't matter” 


Monique Perez 
Trenton 

“I don't want to deal with 
the problems. I don’t want to 
share any man.” 


Cece Washington 
Newark 

“It depends on whether 
they have kids'and if they are 
ready to get out of their mar- 
riage. If the woman has kids, 
she should stay with her hus- 
band.” 


Marion 
Johnson 
Newark: 

“ No. that 
just isn't my 
style" 


George 
Hunter 
Newark 

“Yes. but not on purpose. 
Different people bring out dif- 
ferent things in a person. 
Society says it is wrong but 
who are they to judge." 


Bisola 
Amokomowo 
Newark 

"That is nasty. 
If a man is married 
he should stay 
with his wife." 


Do you have an opinion about 
‘something happening in your 
community? Write us: “Word On 
The Street," City News, 111 
Mulberry St., Suite 1-F, 
Newark, NJ 07102 


Monday, October 9, 2000 
Monday, October 9, 2000 
Monday, October 16, 2000 
Monday, October 23, 2000 


CmrvNET 
World-Class _ 


Workforce Expo 2000 


October 31 € 2:30 am - 3:00 pm 
Robert Treat Hotel e Newark 


“How To Get the Job” Pre-Expo Workshops 


Conducted by 
United Way of Essex and West Hudson 
Newark Enterprise Community Resource Development Center 


Where is the Future Taking You? 


e. Have you been looking for a job, but can't get past submitting your application? 
e. Do you find job offerings, but they require a resume and you don't have one? 

e. Do you get nervous anticipating the question and answers for.an interview? 

e Do you have an interview scheduled, but don't know what you should wear? 
9:00 am - 12:00 pm 

1:00 pm - 3:00 pm 

9:00 am - 12:00 pm & 1:00 pm - 3:00 pm 
9:00 am - 12:00 pm & 1:00 pm - 3:00 pm 


‘Job Readiness’ 
‘Interviewing Skills’ 
‘Resume Writing’ 
‘Dress for Success’ 


Sponsored by: 


The Port Authority of NY & NJ Office of Business & Job Opportunity 
* WBLS-FM 107.5* WLIB 1190 AM Radio 


A CITY NEWS Initiative sponsored by: 
Schering-Plough « PSE&G * GPU * Horizon Mercy 


Name. 


Register Now! Workshops are held at 303 Washington St., 5th Floor, Newark, NJ 


Address. 


City. 


State 


Zip. 


If so, which agency? 


Were you referred by an agency? Yes___No__ 


Workshop you wish to attend: 1 


October 2, 2000. 


“Name of person who referred you 


2 (Time 9 am. or 1 pm_) 4__(Time 9 am_ or 1 pm ) 


To register for the workshops, please contact Quinnetta Anderson at (973) 624-8300 ext. 290 or fax registration 
to (973) 242-6726 or send form to 303 Washington St., 5th Floor, Newark, NJ 07102. Deadline for registration is 


Jersey * 


i 


“of Essex and West addon / Newark Enterprise Resource Devel 
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Erie mayor 
ways proposal 
to monitor 
police profiling 


ERIE, Pa. (AP) The city’s 
mayor is considering whether to 
monitor the Erie Bureau of 
Police’s traffic citations to see if 
officers target minority drivers or 
drivers of a particular sex. 

Dorothy Smith, executive 
director of the Erie chapter of the 
NAACP, has proposed that the 
city track citations to see if offi- 
cers are engaging in race- or sex- 
based profiling. Mayor Joyce 
Savacchio said she is considering 
the request but is concerned that 
officers might be less willing to 
enforce traffic laws if they knew 
they were being closely moni- 
tored. 

"Before we say yes, no or oth- 
erwise, I think we need to know 
how it is actually working in 
police departments that are using 
it," she said. “And is it effective? 
Has it been doing what it's sup- 
posed to do? Or has it caused 
more difficulty? Or has it caused a 
lack of enforcement? Because if 
you have a lack of enforcement, 
you're not going to get the data 
anyway." 

Savacchio said she also wants 
to see what information comes 
from an NAACP convention in 
Erie next month that will include a 
panel on racial profiling. 

Several Pennsylvania cities, 
including Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Johnstown, already keep track 
of the race of drivers. Smith said 


Other police departments across 
the country are monitoring police 
stops without problems. 

Smith said police should track 
the race and gender of those who 
are stopped, not just those who are 
cited, to make sure police do not 
target people without citing them. 


Few answers 
in assault of 
black student 


PULLMAN, Wash. (AP) — 
Police are still trying to determine 
why Washington State University 
freshman Atuanya Priester was 
beaten up earlier this month. 

Some witnesses told investiga- 
tors that Priester, from Seattle, was 
jumped by 10 men; others depict a 
confrontation between Priester and 
a member of a rival fraternity 

Minority groups have raised 
concerns that the assault was racial- 
ly motivated. Priester, 18, is black. 
His alleged assailants are white. 

Police suspect the underlying 
cause was booze, not race. 

In the first month of school, 
reports of alcohol-related violence 
have jumped more than 100 percent 
from the same period last year in 
the two most populated student res- 


idential areas Campus 
se Hill, 


Commons North and Colleg 
the 


Priester | incident 


have received 45 reports 
of violence, including 14 for 
assaults, 17 for fights and disputes 
and another 14 for belligerent 
behavior. Police estimate 95 per- 
cent of this year's reports were 
alcohol-related 

There were 19 such calls over 
the same period last year. 

“It’s dismaying,” said Pullman 
Police officer Carew Halleck. 

Halleck, who walks the College 
Hill beat four nights a week, has 
experienced the violence himself. 

On the night Priester was 
assaulted, Halleck suffered a con- 
cussion when an attempt to ques- 
tion an underage drinker turned into 
a scuffle. 

“It seems to me we respond to a 
fight up on or around Greek Row 
every other day,” Halleck said. 

Police and school officials say 
the trouble often involves ‘visitors, 
non-WSU students who show up 
on College Hill with backpacks 
filled with booze looking for a 
party. Students call them “ran- 
doms.” 

School officials have taken to 
walking the College Hill streets this 
year to encourage students to 
behave responsibly. 


George WSU associate 
dean of students. “These students 
want to cooperate!” 


Corruption investigation targets Atlanta mayor 


By Chad Roedemeier 
Associated Press Writer 


ATLANTA (AP) — A businessman gets 
caught on tape offering a $5,000 bribe for a 
competitor to bow out of the bidding for a 
suburban county equipment contract. To 
save himself, he offers to help investigators 
catch t 


investigation widens. 


Eventually, it nets guilty pleas from a Fulton 
County 


commissioner, a high-ranking 
à contractor, and focuses on its next- 
— which appears to be Atlanta Mayor 
ampbell 

Although authorities will not confirm 
the probe, Campbell has said that he is being 
investigated. He originally agreed to coop- 
erate with investigators, but recently lashed 
out against them, calling federal authorities 
“the forces of evil” and comparing the FBI 
to “the KGB in Communist Russia.” 

“My friends, this is not an investigation, 
but an inquisition,” Campbell said last 
week. "It is hopelessly out of control, with 
real abuses of the criminal justice system.” 

The investigation is a political crisis for 
Campbell, a popular mayor at the end of his 
second term in office. The black Democrat 


has been in the national Spotlight as a strong 
Supporter of affirmative action and as the 
handsome face representing the city during 
the 1996 Olympics. 

Campbell went on the offensive last 

week after someone leaked to the media that 
investigators were asking questions about a 
gambling trip he made to Mississippi casi- 
nos. He held a news conference and made a 
tour of Atlanta's black radio stations in 
which he said the FBI has used such inves- 
tions to target powerful blacks for 
ades. 
But when the investigation began in 
1996 it had nothing to do with Atlanta. 
Federal officials were looking at a suspect- 
ed bribe on a routine bid to provide equip- 
ment for a water treatment facility 

Atlanta businessman Herbert H 
Timmerman, who owns a company called 
Eco-Tech, offered a competitor $5,000 if he 
would not bid on the project. The competi- 
tor tape recorded the bribe offer and took it 
to federal investigators. 

Rather than fight the government’s 
antitrust lawyers, Timmerman agreed to 
cooperate. Over the next year, he helped 
gather evidence against others involved in 
rigging bids. 


de 


Timmerman pleaded guilty to bid-rig- 
ging and was sentenced in November 1999 
to pay nearly $300,000 in fines and restitu- 
tion. But Timmerman also gave the U.S 
Attorney's Office insight into widespread 


public corruption, said his lawyer Don 
Samuel 
From there, the investigation moved 


inward — from the suburb to the city, from 
businessmen to elecied officials. 

In June, Fulton County Commissioner 
Michael Hightower pleaded guilty to 
accepting a $25,000 bribe from the George 
Greene, the founder of Sable 
Communications Co. The company that was 
paid $11.5 million to make sure county 
computers were Y2K compliant. Greene 
also pleaded guilty to corruption 

Two days later. Josh Kenyon, chief of 
staff for the county commission’s chairman 
pleaded guilty to taking $14,000 from 
Greene in exchange for promoting Sable to 
commissioners and for resolving payment 
problems 

But the first official sign that investiga- 
tors were also looking at City Hall came 
later in June when Fred B. Prewitt, chair- 
man of the Atlanta Civil Service Review 
Board and a close friend of the mayor, was 


indicted for income tax fraud. Prewitt owns 
a construction firm that has been involved in 
at least $950,000 worth of city contracts. 

Campbell said federal investigators are 
unfairly targeting him and his friends in an 
attempt to ruin him politically 

"The federal authorities hauled (Prewitt) 
downtown, told him if he did not provide 
incriminating evidence against me he would 
be indicted for tax evasion, publicly embar- 
rassed and he would be broken,” Campbell 
said. 

Prewitt’s wife died of a stroke earlier 
this month. Campbell blamed the investiga- 
tion for her death 

“You see these matters have a human 
toll,” Campbell said. 

In addition to the probe into city con- 
tracts, federal investigators are looking at 
Campbell’s fund-raising and reports that he 
took bribes from a strip club owner — alle- 
gations Campbell calls ridiculous. 

Campbell and his allies have called for a 
speedy conclusion to the investigation, say- 
ing it unfairly casts suspicion on Atlanta 
politicians. But based on the large number 
of documents subpoenaed last month, the 
investigation won't end anytime soon. 


Black students’ 


By Maria Sanminiatelli 


public school students took the 


scores improve, but remain lower than whites 


made bigger gains than white stu- 


do very Well, so they put them in 


The state average passing rate 


Associated Press Writer 

RICHMOND, Va. (AP) — 
Black students in Virginia's public 
schools did substantially better on 
the Standards of Learning tests 
ear, but they are still lagging 
far behind their peers in overall 
performance, the state Department 
of Education said last Friday. 

The students’ scores improved 
on 20 of the 27 tests administered 
in different grades and subjects 
since last year, the department 
said. Since 1998, the first year 


test, black scores have improved 
on all but one test. 

Over the past two years, the 
greatest improvement has come on 
mathematics and computer teċh- 
nology tests, with black fifth- 
graders improving by 24 points on 
Algebra I exams, 23 points on 
Algebra II and 20 points on com- 
puter technology. Black eighth- 
graders, meanwhile, improved by 
19 points on computer technology 
iests 

But while black students have 


dents since the testing began, 
black passing rates remain lower 
than the state average for every 
test 


It’s something that has con- 
cerned us a great deal,” said Jim 
Calleran, director of communica- 
tions with the Department of 
Education. The driving force 
behind the SOLs, Calleran said. 
was to create standards that all stu- 
dents had to meet. 

“For a long time it was 
assumed that certain kids wouldn’t 


low achieving classes and they 


for all students, and that process is 
taking time. 

For instance, 58 percent of 
black eighth-graders passed the 


computer technology test this 
year, up from 39 percent in 1998. 
Yet 90 percent of Asian eighth- 
graders passed the same test, as 
did 85 percent of white students 
and 67 percent of Hispanics. 


for that same test was 78 percent 
in 2000. 

"I don't think there's one 
answer as to why black students 
aren't doing as well as white stu- 
dents," said Vella Wright, director 
of research, testing and evaluation 
for Roanoke City Schools. “I don’t 
think it’s that eas 

Wright said training teachers 
and constantly evaluating the stu- 
dents’ performance early in school 
can help educators improve the 
students’ performance later. 
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izen of this country? 


and that is not only discoura 
years of struggle. 


Breaking the lingering shackles of slavery 


According to the Associated Press, in the upcoming 2000 elec- 
tions. 1.4 million black men will not be able to vote in local, state and 
national elections — 13 percent of our population — because of state 
laws denying them their rights. In Florida, Alabama. Mississippi, and 
Virginia ex-prisoners are banned for life from voting. 

Does serving time in prison mean your no long considered a cit- 


Unfortunately. a disproportional amount of our black males are 
put in prison. but does that mean they should not be allowed to 
reestablish their lives once they serve their time and get Gut? 

Most people would agree that if a person commits a crime they 
should be penalized for that crime. However. it's very arg 
if someone serves time that means they lose their rights to one of our 
most hard-fought rights — our right to elect our governing bodies. 
These measures are just another way to disenfranchise black people. 
ing. 


One has to wonder what other loopholes some of these states will 
come up with next to keep black people trom the voting booth. 


able that 


but also disturbing after all the 


Clinton and Congress should get the 
feds out of the death penalty business 


By Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


Yet another study has con- 
firmed that the death penalty is rid- 
dled with racial bias. A federal 
study ordered by Attorney General 
Janet Reno found that Blacks 
make-up nearly half of those con- 
demned to death by federal courts. 
Whites make-up about one-quarter. 
and Latinos one fifth of those 
slapped with death sentences. 
Though no federal death sentence 
has been carried out since 1963. the 
ranks of those on federal death 
rows are growing, and most of 
them are minority. At present two- 
thirds of the 21 prisoners under fed- 
eral death sentence are Black or 
Latino. 
here's also the real danger that 
convicted murderer Juan Raul 
Garza could be the first since 1963 
to be executed. Clinton gave him a 
reprieve in August in order to use 
revised Justice Department proce- 
dures to appeal for presidential 
clemency. He's not likely to give 
.him another. The only hope for 
Garza and the other condemned 
men on federal death rows is a 
moratorium. Wisconsin Senator 
Russ Feingold and Illinois 
Congressman Jesse Jackson. Jr. 
have also introduced legislation in 
Congress for a national. moratori- 
um. 

Polls now show that more 
Americans than in the past dec: 
oppose capital punishment. and a 
majority says that DNA testing 
should be available to all prisoners. 
Yet even with the smoking gun 
proof that the death penalty is a vir- 
‘tual legal racial license there's 
hardly any certainty that. Clinton 
will halt federal executions. There's 
even less reason to expect the 
m -controlled Congress to 
jackson and Feingold’s bill. 
mul are two disturbing reasons 
why they are afraid to take action 
on the death penalty. One is pub- 
licly stated: fear of crime. Even 
though crime figures are way 
down. the fear of crime isn't. That 
fear is fueled by high-profile shoot- 
ing rampages. a» crime-gorged 
media that stuffs the public with 
mega-doses of crime and violence 
stories, politicians who pander to 
crime fears to gel votes. and a 
Supreme Court that still. flatly 
rejects any reconsideration of the 
death penalty. 

"The other far more frightening 
reason why the death penalty is still 
alive und well is privately whis- 


pered: race. The death penalty has 
always been white America's ulti- 
mate legal weapon against Black 
men accused of violent acts (most- 
ly against whites). According to the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund. 
which has meticulously tracked the 
obscene racial disparity in the death 
penalty for decades, between 1930 
and 1996. more, than half of all 
those executed have been African- 
Americans. When the crime (or 
accusation) is rape. the death penal- 
ty has almost always been exclu- 
sively reserved for Blacks. Of the 
453 men executed for rape since 
1930. 405 have been Black. 

ll of them were execut- 
outh. They were arrested 
and convicted on the flimsiest evi- 
dence. usually no more than the 
word of a white woman. At the 
same time, not one white man 
received the death penalty for rap- 
a Black woman. There is no 


ed for raping a Black woman 
victims of all but 44 of the Blacks 
executed in the South from 1930 
through 1984 were white. Not 
much has changed over the years. 
A Black is still eleven times more 
likely to get the death penalty then 
a white when the victim is white. 
At present nearly half of those cur- 
rently sitting on the nation’s death 
rows are Black. And that number 
has remained steady for three 
decades. 

‘The only real change in the top- 
heavy racial make-up of death row 
prisoners is the jump in the number 
of Latinos awaiting execution. In 
Texas and California, the runaway 
leaders in the number of prisoners 
on death row. a significant number 
of the condemned are Latinos. A 
recent report from the Leadership 
Council on Civil Rights revealed 
that Latinos have outstripped 
Blacks as the fastest growing 
imprisoned group in America. The 
same glaring racial bias that insures 
many Black men wind up on death 
row ulso ensnares Latinos. 

The federal study is welcome 
news to those who have long right- 
ly contended that the death penalty 
a terribly racially warped punish- 
ment reserved for s and 
Latinos. The ball is squarely in 
Clinton and Congress's court. They 
should heed the study. do the legal- 
ly and morally right thing, and get 
the federal government out of the 
death penalty business. And they 
should do it now. 


Correction: 
In the September 27 issue, the photo credit for the Lauryn Hill 
photo on page A-8 was incorrectly attributed to Glen Frieson and 
was actually taken by Andrew Murphy. 
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Give me that old time religion 


By Lloyd Williams 


"Q. Who gave you a master and a 

mistress? 

A. God gave them to me. 

Q. Who says you must obey them? 

A. God says that | must. 

Q. What makes you lazy? 

A. My wicked heart. 

Q. What book tells you these things? 

A. The Bible." 

—From an 1854 slave catechism 
The other day, my mother, dis- 

couraged by report after report of 

some ungodly evil on the evening 

news, asked if 1 thought Christianity 

was dead. 

“It's not dead.” | assured her. 
"But it's never been tried." How else 
do you explain the Crusades, religious 
wars waged in the name of God a 
thousand years ago? Armies of 
"Christians." despite the Fifth 
Commandment of "Thou shalt not 


kill." considered it their religious duty 
to bring back the heads of the heathen 
hordes on a stick. 

What part of “Thou shalt not kill,” 
didn't they understand? After all, it's a 
simple, unqualified command. I sus- 
pect that many of Christ's fundamental 
messages have been routinely pervert- 
ed throughout history to serve unholy 
ends. 

Many might consider it sacrile- 
gious to even broach the subject, but 
it’s my nature, as an iconoclast, to 
challenge people to take a fresh look 
at the attitudes and values which 
shape the culture of which we are a 
part. 

Let's take that fresh look, not 
from the standpoint of moralizing, but 
only to determine how we might align 
our ideals with our everyday prac- 
tices. Substance is what is relevant, 
even if the truth is unpleasant. 

For instance. today the Catholic 
Church is well on its way to anointing 


Pope Pius the XII a saint. Despite the 
Pontiff's being dubbed by some histo- 
rians as a Nazi sympathizer, a Church 
spokesman announced recently that 
“the process of beatification is speed- 


ing rapidly.” 
Historian John Cornwell, in a 
book entitled “Hitler's Pope.” 


described Pius XII us deeply flawed 
and given to making anti-Semitic and 
racist remarks. According 10 
Cornwell, himself a devout Catholic 
who once studied for the priesthood, 
“Saint” Pius XII assisted Hitler and 
trivialized the Holocaust. And as the 
Third Reich collapsed, this Pope had 
the nerve to specifically request that 
no black soldiers take part in the 
Allied liberation of Italy. 

Although Pius XII had entered a. 
partnership with Hitler which 
smoothed the Nazis path to power. he 
has never been held accountable for 
his conduct during one of humanity's 
darkest hours. So, too, during slavery, 


Christ's teachings were appropriated 
by “religious” evil-doers bent on the 
utter subjugation and exploitation of 
African peoples. But that aspect of 
Christianity’s legacy remains essen- 
tially unexamined, rationalized away 
in self-serving revisionisms. 

What are we to think when the 
religious establishment's response to 
revelations of ugly aspects of its past 
has been one more of absolution than 
of transformation? If the ecclesiastical 
path is to deny or explain away the 
truth, the complicity continues, leav- 
ing the populace in a mute state of 
moral shock. Whether we see it or not. 
the only viable course is to adopt a 
new consciousness of truthfulness. 
where we collectively strive for a 
behavior pattern beyond the morals of 
expediency. We would have morality 
in society, but are we willing to look 
within? 


To be equal: Being intolerant of intolerance 


By Hugh B. Price 
President, National Urban League 

One might almost have felt some sympathy 
for 82-year-old Richard Girnt Butler, looking frail 
and tired, as he stood outside the Idaho state 
courthouse in Coeur d'Alene. 

After all. it's quite u blow at any age to be hit 
with a $6.3-million civil judgment handed up by a 
jury against the organization you've built up over 
several decades. Because of that verdiet, Butler 
stands to lose his organization's 20-acre property 
in nearby Hayden Luke and. vowed one of the 
attorneys who sued him, "every desk, typewriter 
and computer" in it 

Yes, one might feel at least a twinge of sym- 
pathy — were it not for the fact that Butler, whose 
followers call him “Pastor” Butler, is the founder 
and guiding figure of the Aryan Nations, one of 
the most dangerous of the white-racist extremist 
groups which continue to plague American socie- 


Butler, whose group has sheltered and 
inspired numerous racists who have committed 
violent bank robberies and murders, has long been 
called "the elder statesman of American hate,” 

One of those who knows most about. Butler 
und the Aryan Nations is Morris S. Dees, Jr., a co- 
founder of the Southern Poverty Law Center. The 
nonprofit center. which is based in Birmingham. 
Ala., and has long been a stalwart crusader against 
groups and individuals who preach bigotry and 
violence, brought the suit. 

The jury's verdict against Buyer, the ‘Aryan 
Nations itself, and several associates, stemmed 
from a July 1998 incident in which several guards 


at the isolated compound shot at and beat a 
woman and her son after the men mistook their 
22-year-old car's backfire for gunfire. 

According to court testimony, the three Aryan 
Nations guards claimed they reacted so violently 
because they thought the compound was under 
armed attack by militant Jews. After shooting out 
a tire of Virginia Keenan's car, forcing it into a 
ditch, and beating Virginia Keenan and her son, 
Jason. they told them they were letting them go 
only because they were white people. Keenan had 
wisely not told them that she is also part Native 
American. 

After the verdict, Butler, though expectedly 
defiant, also confessed to being befuddled at what 
has happened to “his” United States of Ameri 

By that, he went on to say, he meant he could- 
n't understand how such a verdict could come 
from twelve white people, or, as he put it, "people 
who have escaped [the] multi-culturalism" sweep- 
ing over America’s cities. “You go to Los 
Angeles, go to Sun Francisco, got to Chicago and 
be marginalized there. (In Idaho) We're still in 
business." 

Butler's lawyer. Edgar Steele, also com- 
plained about the verdict, which is likely the 
largest punitive damage award in Idaho history. 
“F ve considered this area to be one of the last bas- 
tions of free speech in America." Steele told 
reporters. "Man. you can put an epitaph to that. 
Free speech was put to rest today in a rural court- 
room in the back country of Idaho." 

Others in-Idaho/ħad a diametrically different 
view—the right view—of the verdict. Among 
them was Idaho Governor Dirk Kempthorne. 


Said Kempthorne: “This verdict, by a jury of 
peers, represents a clear victory for the values of 
Idaho, We are law-abiding citizens who do not 
condone the violence and antics of a,small group 
of hate-mongers. ... If they are looking for new 
placards to display at their compound, may I sug- 
gest a sign that simply reads: "For Sale." 

As Kempthorne's vigorous denunciation indi- 
cales, many in Idaho have sought for years to 
Tou the notion that the state is a "haven" for 

and indi 
P one should have any doubt of that now 

The verdict against the Aryan Nations showed 
that Butler's view of many of Idaho's white citi- 
Zens was just as perverse and mistaken as his view 
of America's citizens who are not white. 

It is another welcome sign that the determina- 
tion among Americans of all kinds to be intolerant 
of intolerance—and to take proper action when 
that intolerance is expressed in criminal acts—is 
growing more and more vigorous, 

No, of course, this one verdict doesn't mean 
that we've broken the organized armed forces of 
bigotry in America. Far from it; they are still 
numerous, and dangerous. 

But we can take heart that one jury of 
Americans "in a rural courtroom in the back coun- 
try of Idaho” followed the law and refuted intoler- 
ance. 

Dees had told the jury at the end of the trial 
before they began deliberating: "You are the con- 
science of this community. Tell Richard Butler 
"We don't believe im your America, Mr. Butler’ 

We can be grateful that, for America’s sake, 
that is what they did 


Schools should provide education, not recitation 
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By Assemblywoman Nia H. Gill 


The Déclaration of 
Independence ig a remarkable and 
inspiring document. but itis not 
without its shortcomings. It is the 
product of an era when the laws of 
this land considered some fellow 
human beings as property and 
women were denied the opportuni- 
ty to fully take part in the political 
process and other aspects of social 
life. 

This landmark document was 
grist for revolution in the 18th cen- 
tury, but its sometimes awkward 
phrasings are frightfully dated in 
the ever evolving democratic ver- 
nacular at the dawn of the 21st cen- 
tury 

All of ‘this seems to have 
escaped the proponents of a bill 
now moving perilously close to 
enactment in the New Jersey 
Legislature. The measure would 
require New Jersey children in 
grades three through 12 to recite a 
portion of the Declaration of 
Independence after the pledge of 
allegiance euch morning, 

The recitation excerpt reads: 
“We hold these truths to be self evi- 
dent, that ull men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life. 
liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among 
men. deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed." 

The Assembly could have a 
floor vote on the legislation as 
early as October 5. Like most 
Americans, | haye tremendous 
respect and admiration for the 
Declaration of Independence, but l 
can't help but question the motives 
and wisdom of those who are push- 
ing this recitation mandate. 

Daily recitals of a selected pas- 
sage from this document would 
constitute education by indoctrina- 
tion. It would be a mistake and an 
injustice to foist such an ideologi- 
cally driven exercise upon the 
state's educational system. 

When an earlier version of this 
measure was put to à vote in the 
state Assembly last year, | attempt- 


ed to impress upon the bill's spon- 
sors that there is no escaping the 
fact that large segments of Colonial 
society were not the beneficiaries 
of the “all men are created equal” 
language. 1 


many people before us fought over. 
sacrificing blood and lives in the 
name of universal liberty. 
Regrettably. my proposal for a 
more enlightened and comprehen- 
sive recitation was 


pointed out Some might consider not fully embraced 
that 7 only ^ this a patriotic exercise, Y ue 
white men. Es: ^ Declaration-only 
specifically but the fact is it won't proponents. 1 have 
those — who make children better this theory about 
‘owned proper- why my idea.was 
ty. enjoyed the students or better ignored: 
fruits of this citizens. Recitations The out-of- 
bs would take valuable time ‘OMe! passage 
Many of was not selected to 
these property out of the school day, promote inclusion 
Owners were as much as it was 


slave owners 
and some of 
these men 
were fathers 
of slave chil- 
dren as well. 
This historically factual context 
is absent in the recitation exercise 
that some legislators want to inject 


‘discouraging thinking 
and interfering with 
instruction. 


selected to imprint 
upon children's 
minds the notion 
ne EUN certain 

per: are 
allowed to be the beneficiaries of 
the privileges flowing from the 
Di i of 


the civil rights and women's move- 
ments. 

I appreciate this gesture. but I 
still have problems with the legisla- 
tion because the Declaration-only 
recitation mandate remains intact 
If the recitation measure becomes 
law, future students would recite 
the same passage from high school. 
Some might consider this a patriot- 
ic exercise, but the fact is it won't 
make children better students or 
better citizens. Recitations would 
take valuable time out of the school 
day, discouraging thinking and 
interfering with instruction 

This begs an important ques- 
tion: Can't state government come 
up with better educational initia- 
tives than class recitals? What 
children and teachers really need 
are the resources and education 
techniques that will better prepare 
them to pass their SATs, attain high 
school and college diplomas, and 
live lives. Parents of 


into the state's classrooms. The 
daily text recital would be tanta 
mount to politically contrived revi- 
sionism. This would demean our 
heritage and desensitize our chil- 
dren, relegating them to mindless 
repetition. 

In order to provide children 
with a factual context consistent 
with the struggles for freedom in 
American history. | proposed that 
the selected Declaration passage be 
read in conjunction with excerpts 
from the 13th Amendment. which 
outlawed slavery, and the l9th 
Amendment, which provided 
women with the right to vote. 

This expanded recitation would 
help children understand that 
America remains a land continu- 
ously striving to be accepting and 
inclusive. of women, African- 
Americans, and those of humble 
origins and material possessions. 
By reading the udditional amend- 
ments, children would recognize 
and appreciate the struggle of 
slaves and women to become fully 
participating citizens in our democ- 
racy. 

This is the real power and 
strength of our nation. These are. 
the values and causes for which so 


did change 
their original legislation, however. 
The amended legislation would 
additionally require schools to 
teach students about the document, 
explaining the historical context, 
such as why it refers only to men, 
und that it was written before the 
ubolition of slavery and the rise of 
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chool-age children must. scratch 
their heads when they see their leg- 
islature engaging in exercises such 
as this. New schools, better class- 
room technology, more state aid for 
education; these should be the pri- 
oritiesg of state government 
Democracy, after ull, is strength- 
ened by education, not recitation: 
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PraiseFest 2000 celebrates ‘Renaissance of the Spirit’ 


Two-day gospel music 
extravaganza displays 
local and national talent 


by g.r. mattox 
Contributing Writer 


NEWARK — Gospel music. 
Its history is long and its roots are 
deep in American history The 
blending of gospel and rhythm 
and blues created Soul music, and 
the inspirational message and 
rhythms of this music have spread 
from the cotton fields of the South 
to the country's largest concert 
halls and then on to places like 
Osaka, Japan 

Newark is noted as being a 
major center for gospel music 
since Savoy Records, one of the 
nation’s first labels to record and 
market the sound, made its head- 
quarter in Newark over 60 years 
ago. Yet another chapter in the 
colorful history of this musical 
genre was made when PraiseFest 
2000 takes place, bringing local 
artists to St. Luke A.M.E. Church 
to showcase their talents and 
national performers to Riverfront 
Stadium. 

Gospel performer and 
PraiseFest founder Randy Jones 
has spearheaded the enormous 
task of bringing together a group 


of communi- 
ty represen- 
tatives from 
various sec- 
lors of the 
area to plan 
and support 
the event, 
and assem- 
bling award 
g performers 
and talented 
local artists. 
Calling. this. 
event. "d 
Renaissance 
of the Spirit 
in the 
Renaissance 
Quy T. he 
notes — that 
nothing like 
PraiseFeast 
has ever been 
attempted in 
the greater-Newark area. 

"We're making a statement by 
bringing together the largest num- 
ber of artists in one place. in one 
city. in one day." he said of the 
eight-hour concert during a recent 
press conference on the steps of 
Newark City Hall. Several mem- 
bers of the City Council and 
Irvington. Mayor Sara Bost were 
also on hand to lend their support. 

“It's something that has been 
in my spirit for many years," 


John P. Kee 


Tramaine Hawkins 


Jones said. "Newark first and 
gospel music second can do this 
kind of event on a level with secu- 
lar programs, If they can do the 
Budweiser Superfeast. we have 
the means and resources to do the 
same thing in gospel. 

The concert lineup of about 20 
acts included Grammy Award 
winners Tramaine Hawkins and 
Newark’s own Cissy Houston, 


founder, Rev. 


Donald Lawrence with his Tri- 


Dr. Bobby Jones 


City Singers, gospel favorites like 
the Georgia Mass Choir and its 


John P. Kee with his New Life 
Community Choir 
Darling and Celebration were also 
there. Also, in the program were 
Gospel legend Dorothy Norwood 
and the hip-hop flavored Brent 
Jones and his Total Praise Mobb, 
along with the debut performance 
Stellar Award-recipient of the PraiseFest 
Choir. The guest host will be inter- 


nationally 
renowned TV 
personality 


and multi- 
award winner 
Dr. Bobby 
Jones 
PraiseFest 
also present- 
ed a show- 


case of gospel 
performers 


from the 
greater 
Newark 
region — that 
included The 
Revival 
Temple 
Community 
Choir, Lady 
Francine 
Findley, The 
Royal Family 
Singers and 


One Flesh 

Gospel: Artist and Irvington 
resident Donald Malloy started his 
career over 20 years ago in a fam- 
ily group that opened for artists 
like the Dixie Hummingbirds and 
the Sensational Nightingales. He 
shot into national prominence 
with his participation in the- 1992 
"Sulute to the Caravans" album 
and his rendition of “I'm Ready to 
Serve the Lord” is considered one 
gospels greatest hits. Malloy 


worked closely with Randy Jones 
in gathering. the roster of gospel 
artists. “Relationships are the 
key,” he said. “Gospel artists have 
the distinction of working togeth- 
er and supporting each other long 
before it was done in other types 
of music.” 

Both. Malloy and Jones 
describe Praisefest as “a commu- 
nity give back." "We talked about 
this vision about a year ago as 
something that need to be done," 
he said. "Newark is a gospel 
music capital and some of the 
greatest names in the business 
have performed and recorded in 
this town. We want to celebrate 
our history 

One of the people who worked 
hard over the past two decades to. 
get Newark recognized as a gospel 
musical capital is Dr. Albert 
Lewis, president of the World 
Gospel Music Association. A life- 
long resident of the city. Lewis 
says this event not only builds on 
the foundation of the city's stand- 
ing in the gospel community, but 
ulso will touch some individual 
"Introducing to the unchurched. 
the young people, the history. spir- 
it and emotion of gospel music, 
that’s what it will do," he said of 
PraiseFest. “This music is rooted 
in this city, and more history will 
be made here.” 


Blacks and whites differ in funeral customs, 
businesses cater to racial divide 


DURHAM (AP) — The cul- 
tural gap between blacks and 
whites is rarely more apparent 
than the differing ways family and 
friends commemorate the death of 
a loved one. 

Funeral homes cater to the 
racial divide, preserving their cus- 
tomer base long after the end of 
segregation laws that established 
black department stores and white 
department stores. 

"First of all, in the past, all of 
our institutions were segregated, 
One water fountain line for white 
and one for colored. as it was said 
back then. That has kind of held 
on through the years, and it 
remains that way." said Leon 
Jeffers. the manager of 
Scarborough & Hargett Funeral 
Home in Durham. The business 
handles arrangements for about 
400 people a year. about 98 per- 
cent of them black. he said. 

"Black people tend to prefer 
certain services that other people 
do not always prescribe t0." 
Jeffers said. 

There are about 700 funeral 
homes im the state with about a 
50-50 racial split, said Larry 
Stegal. executive director of the 
N. Funeral Directors 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 


NEWARK — “Be Careful What 
You Pray For," a gospel play, 
will be performed at the Sarah 
Vaughn Concert Hall at 8 p.m 
For more information call (973) 
643-8013. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 


NEWARK — “Sisters in the 
Spirit” featuring Yolonda. 
Adams, Shirley Ceasar, and 
Mary Mary will perform at the 
Sarah Vaughn Concert Hall at 
8 p.m. For more information 
call (973) 643-8013. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


NEWARK — "Woman, Thou, 
Art Loosed,” a gospel play, will 
be performed at the Sarah 
Vaughn Concert Hall at 8 p.m. 
For more information call (973) 
643-8013. 
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RELIGIOUS PAGE EDITOR, 

7111 Mulberry St., Suite 1-F, 


Association. considered the white 
funeral parlor group. 

The separation has thrived 
because of contrasting traditions 
in black and white funerals. 

A black funeral tends to. be a 
more open. all-day affair. White 
families opt for more graveside 
services, cremations and simple 
memorials, said Rosalind 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer of 
the black trade association, 
Funeral Directors and Morticians 
Association of North Carolina. 

Black funerals’ demand that 
the body of the person be present 
and intact. uncremated and ready 
to be viewed. White funerals tend 
to be shorter and sometimes at the 
graveside. Caskets are many times 
closed. and. sometimes the per- 
son's ashes sit in an urn during a 
egal said. 

k mourners head from 
church to the graveyard and then 
back to church again for dinner. 

"The funeral is more inclusive 
of the person's life with songs and 
testimonies and tributes. And of 
course after the burial we still take 
families back to the church." said 
Mitchell. who owns Mitchell and 


Rev. Jackson can still make an altar call 


By Phillip Rawls 
Associated Press Writer 


Jackson is urging college 
students to vote 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. (AP) — The title 
“reverend” is often dropped before Jesse 
Jackson’s name now that he is more famous for 
his political and diplomatic work, But make no 
mistake, the preacher still knows how to make 
an altar-call. Only now it's political. too. 

During recent visits to: Alabama to fight 
two landfills, Jackson held voter registration 
drives “at Tuskegee University and Alabama 
State University. They included mu: il ser- 
mon and an altar call — much like last Sunday 
morning church. 

College students are notorious for not reg- 
istering and not voting, so Jackson began his 
sermon by describing the importance — and 
the power — of voting. 

Voting gives a person more than the power 
to elect local. state and national officials. It 


God. 


Then he asked everyone who was regis- 
tered to vote to raise their right hand toward 


Those who didn't were asked to stand and 
walk down front to his pulpit. A few came at 
first. then more, then hundreds. Ushers were 
ready with voter r 

Students used 
edge of the stage to hurriedly fill out the 

Alabama State freshman Laticia Calhoun 
said she hadn't bothered to register since turn- 
ing 18 in January, but Jackson convinced her 
"when he told us we are somebody and our 
vote does matter." 

Aristotle Kirkland said he had been regis- 
lered as an undergraduate student at the 
University of Tenne: 
lime to move his registration to Montgomery 


istration forms and pens. 
h other's backs and thé 
forms. 


ce but hadn't taken the 


since entering graduate school at Alabama 
State, 
Kirkland said he wouldn’t have gone to 


Knoxville Nov. 7 to vote, so it was a good 
thing Jackson got him motivated. 

Jackson's message worked, with hundreds 
registering to vote at each school. 


allows a person to serve on juries and have a 
voice in how public funds are spent 

I's even tied to school spirit 

"Whether you get more resources than the 


University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa is a mat- 


ter of voting," he told cheering Alabama State 
students 


Rev. Jesse Jackson 


mon — talking about all the people who died 
to get blacks the right to vote 

"The Voting Rights Act was written in the 
blóod of people from Selma to Montgomery." 


But when Jackson was away from the stu- 
dents and talking to older citizens. many of 
whom worked in the civil rights movement, he 
sounded weary — like a minister who has 
shown his congregation the path to salvation 
many times, but some always go a different 
route no matter how hard he preaches. 


Faire 


he said 


“I walked down these roads begging 


ShopRite & W. Grand St 
Elmora Sl. & W. Grand St. DunkinDonuts 
Broad St & Rahway Ave. at Court House 
Broad St. & Dickerson St. at McDonalds 
Broad St. & W. Grand St. at Bus Stop 

N. Broad St. & Rt 27 at Post Office. 
Frelinghuysen @ Firehouse 


W Irvington 


Springfield Ave. & Clinton Ave. Terminal 
New Street 

Springfield Ave. & New St. Taxi 

Civic Square at City Hall 

Springfield Ave. & Maple St: (Dunkin Donuts) 
Springfield Ave. @ Post Office. 


W Paterson 

Broadway St. @ Hospital 

Broadway St. @ D&D @ Court House 
Market St. & Comer Downtown 
Market St. & Colt St. @ McDonalds 
Gordon Canfield Piaza 

Dill Plaza & Crosby PI. @ Post Office 


W Plainfield 


Watchung Ave. & E. 2nd St. @ C. Store 

Park Ave. & Fifth St. by Red Tower 

Park Ave. 8 Seventh St. by Scot's Drug Store 
Arlington Ave. & Woodbine Ave, @ Post Office 
Rock Ave. off Myrtle St. at Pifd. Health Center 
South Ave. Blockbuster Video 


W East Orange/ Orange 
Central Ave. & Maple St. at Dunkin Donuts #1 


Central Ave. & S. Clinton Ave. at Comer 
Central Ave. & Halsted St @ APS, 


Central Ave, & Evergreen St 

Central Ave, & S. Harrison St 

Main St. at Post Office 

Main St. & Cleveland Ñ. 

Main St. & S. Day St 

Main St & Lincoln St. at DMV 

Main St. at Diner 

Main St @ Across from Strauss Auto 
Main St. & Northdav 


W Newark 


MLK Blvd. & 13th St 
West Market & MLK Blvd @Bus Stop 

UMD South Orange Ave Entrance 

Bergen St. Pathmark 

University St. & New St. at University Rutgers Hosp. 
Market St. & Washington St. (Old Macys) 
Market St. 8 Halsey St. @ Bus Stop 

Broad St. & Hill St 

Broadstreet & Commerce 

Park Place at Bus Stop 

Park PI. at Travelodge Hotel 

Washington PI. at Washington Library 

Broad St. & Division St. @ Baseball Stadium 
Broadstreet & Lincoln Motel 

Broad St. € Broad St. Station Bus Stop 
Broad St. @ Washington Park 

Raymond Blvd. @ Subway 

Raymond Blvd @ Horizon Mercy. 

Raymond Blvd. @ NJ Transit Building 

Market St. 8 Raymond Plaza W @ Bus Term. 
Comer of Market & Mulberry on Gateway side 
Mulberry St. @ Gateway 

Broad St. & Raymond Blvd. @ Subway 
Franklin St. off Broad St at Main Post Office 


F Funeral Service — in Now that the crowd was whipped up. Not Voting, HE said, ig “stabbing the hearts ge Wallace for the right to vote: Now I'm 
Salisbury. i Jackson turned to the guilt trip part of his ser- of martyrs” who died for the right to vote begging people to vote,” he said 
[| Elizabeth Central Ave. & Halsted St. at Dunkin Donuts #2 
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Attorney 

General makes 
racial profiling 
records public 


By John P. McAlpin 
Associated Press Writer 


TRENTON, N.J. (AP) — New 
Jersey residents will be able to 
view more than 50,000 state 
police documents related to racial 
profiling by troopers: records now 
being sought by defense attorneys. 

Attorney General John J 
Farmer Jr. told The Associated 
Press last Friday the public 
deserves to examine these docu- 
ments. “I’ve decided to make 
these documents public outside 
the context of litigation.” Farmer 
said. 

Attorneys claimed _ these 
records would prove biased troop 
ers tainted hundreds of arrests. A 
state Superior Court judge in 
Burlington County ruled defen- 
dants should have access to all 
records related to motor vehicle 
stops on the New Jersey Tuinpike 
dating back to 1993. 

Now all of those criminal 
cases will be reviewed by the 
Attorney General’s Office to see if 
charges: should be dismissed, 
Farmer said. 

The state estimates 190 defen- 
dants are involved in 130 prosecu- 
tions. Most of those cases are now 
being handled by county prosecu. 
tors. 

Farmer directed his staff to 
have the exact number of cases 
and all circumstances detailed by 
Oct. 1 so the state can decide if the 
constitutional rights of any defen- 

ants were violated by racial pro- 
filing. 

Farmer will decide when and 
how thé records will be available 
later that month 

"At a minimum, we will have 
some kind of reading room avail- 
able." the attorney general said. 

Defense attorneys sought the 
records to prove their point, but 
now Farmer says all residents of. 
New Jersey should see them. 

“I think you'll see the results 
Of an agency trying to come to 
grips with a very. difficult issue." 
Farmer said. 

The documents are mostly 
technical and include radio logs. 
operational reports and other state 
police records. Residents will not 
be overwhelmed by the volume of 
paper involved, Farmer said. "I 
think there are a number of docu- 
ments that are easily digestible for 
the public, 

In Burlington County, the 
judge ordered the state to provide 

a the defense with internal reports. 
traffic data, arrest reports, person- 
nel records and raw data used to 
compile two attorney general's 
reports that detailed State Police 
racial profiling 

That ruling, issued in October 
1999, applies to the turnpike and 
traffic stops made by troopers 
since January 1993. 

In November, a Superior 
Court judge in Morris County said 
the state should disclose materials 
related to arrests on all roads, and 
pushed the date back to 1990. 

Those rulings came in crimi 
nal cases where defendants, most- 
ly minorities charged with drug 
offenses, claim their arrests came 
after they were stopped primarily 


he said. 


because of their race. 
he Attorney General's Office 
initially fought those orders, 


claiming there was simply 
much information to compile. 

The delay in providing the 
information to the court is one rea- 
son Farmer cited for his decision 

“I think it's been long enough. 
We were starting to get some 
questions like why is this taking 
so long. Frankly, they’re legiti- 
mate,” Farmer said. 

Charges of racial profiling 
became widely public after April 
23, 1998. when two white troop 
ers on the turnpike fired 11 shots 
at a van carrying four men, all 
minorities. 

In April 1999, then Attorney 
General Peter Verniero released a 
report that said racial profiling is 
"real. not imagined." The report 
acknowledges blacks are not only 
pulled over more often, they are 
far more likely to be searched than 
whites. 

Three months later, Farmer 
issued a second State Police report 
detailing poor handling of citizen 
complaints and racial discrimina 
tion within the ranks. 


too 
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Report: 13.7% of NJ kids in poverty 


The children’s defense fund releases children in the states 2000 reports 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — A 
comprehensive, state-by- state 


study, "Children in the States 
2000" published by The 
Children’s Defense Fund profiles 


how the states fare in protecting 
children in several categories: 

Children’s health is examined 
through data on uninsured chil- 
dren, state-specific information on 
the Children’s Health Insurance 
Program (CHIP) eligibility, prena 
tal care, low weight births, infant 
mortality, child immunizations, 
and the teen birth rate. 

Child care help is explained 
through the number of families 
that receive child care subsidies, 
the income of families on assis- 


tance, the number of children 
allowed in licensed child care 
facilities, and whether training is 


New Jersey’s national rankings in 
children welfare 

With 1 being the best and 51 being 
the worst: 

New Jersey ranks 37th in the 
percentage of children without 
health insurance. 1996-1998 

New Jersey ranks 36th in the 
percentage of babies born to 
mothers who received early 
prenatal care. 1997 

New Jersey ranks 14th in infant 
mortality. 1997 

New Jersey ranks 35th in the 

of low 


provided for child care stafi 

Family income is explored 
through recent information on the 
number of poor children in the 
state, along with participation 
rates in the food stamp program. 
Supplemental Food Program for 


Women, Infants, and Children 
(WIC), School Lunch and 
Breakfast programs, and Child and 


Care Food Programs 
Child Safety in each state is 
assessed by reports of total firearm 
deaths of children and teens, Child 
Access Prevention (CAP) Laws 
and Trigger Lock Laws, as well as 
numbers of children reported to be 
victims of abuse and neglect. 
Education in the state is com- 
pared to the, national average in 
terms of class sizes. 4th grade 


an estimated $2.0 million unspent 
Children's Health Insurance 
Program (CHIP) funds from its FY 
1998 allotment. 

New Jersey ranks 36th in the 
percentage of babies born to 
mothers who received early 
prenatal care (81.3 percent). 
Nationally, 82.5 percent of babies 
are born to mothers who received 
early prenatal care. 1997 

New Jersey ranks 35th in the 
percentage of low birthweight 
births (7.9 percent). Nationally, 
the is 7.5 percent. 


births. 1997 

New Jersey ranks 22nd in child 
immunizations for two-year-olds. 
1999 

New Jersey ranks 7th in the 
percentage of children in poverty. 


New Jersey ranks 49th in its lowest 
fair market rent as a percentage 
of the minimum wage. 2000 

New Jersey ranks 14th in its child 
support enforcement. 1997 

New Jersey ranks 1st in per pupil 
expenditures in the public 
schools. 1995-1996 

Ensuring every New Jersey child 
a healthy start 

In New Jersey, 343,000 children 

have no health insurance (16.1 
percent of children under age 19) 
in 1996 -1998. Nationally, 11.9 
million are uninsured (15.6 
percent of children under age 19) 
in 1998. 

New Jersey ranks 37th in the 
percentage of children without 
health insurance. 1996-1998 

n New Jersey, The combination 
Medicaid expansion program and 
NJ KidCare (the state CHIP. 
program) cover children through 
19 years old up to 350 percent of 
the poverty level ($49,525 per 
year for a family of three). 

12-Month Continuous Eligibility: 

Chip: No ^ Medicaid: No 
Presumptive Eligibility: Chip: Yes 
Medicaid: Yes 
As of June 2000, New Jersey had 


1997 

New Jersey ranks 14th in infant 
mortality (6.3 infant deaths per 
1,000 live births), compared to 
7.2 per 1,000 nationally. 1997 

New Jersey ranks 22nd in child 
immunizations for two-year-olds 
(80.8 percent). Nationally, the 
percentage is 78.4 percent. 1999 

New Jersey's teen birth rate is 35.0 
per 1,000 females ages 15-19. 
Nationally, the rate is 52.3 per 
1,000. 1 


Ensuring every New Jersey child 
a Head Start 


Ii New Jersey, 55.9 percent of 
mothers with children under 6 


and 75.2 percent of mothers with 
children ages 6 to 17 are in the 
labor force. Nationally, 59.7 
percent of mothers with children 
under 6 and 75 percent of 


reading proficiency, high school 
completion rates, and expenditures 
per pupil. 

“Children in the States 2000” 
shows that living conditions for 
children can vary greatly depend- 
ing on where they live: 

Vermont ranked first in the 
nation: with only 6.4 percent of 
children without health insurance. 
However, Arizona and Texas rank 
last with 25.9 percent and 25.3 
percent, respectively, for children 
without health coverage. 

Vermont and Kentucky rank 
first and second with regard to the 
percentage of two-year-olds fully 
immunized, with percentages of 
90.5 percent and 87.6 percent. 
respectively. Idaho and Oregon 
are last with 69.4 percent and 72.3 
percent, respectively. 


mothers with children ages 6 to 
17 are in the labor force. 1990 

Only New Jersey families with 
annual incomes below 827.760 
for a family of three qui for 
childcare help. Federal law allows 
the state to serve families with 
annual incomes up to $46,828. 

999 


In New Jersey, childcare for a four- 
year-old in a childcare center in 
an urban area averages $4,628 
per year, more than the cost of 
public college tuition in the state 
— $4,269. 1998 

14,443 New Jersey children were 
served by Head Start in 1999. In 
the 50 states plus the District of 
Columbia, 729,729 children were 
served in 1999. 

In New Jersey, a single caregiver in 
a center can care for as many as 
20 four-vear-olds. 1998 

New Jersey does require providers 
in childcare centers to have early 
childhood training before serving 
children 


Childcare workers in New Jersey 
earn an average annual income 
of $16,780. 1998 

Ensuring every New Jersey child 
a fair start. 

1,990,439 children live in New 
Jersey. In 1996,278,908 (13.7 
percent) were poor. The 1996 
poverty level for a family of three 


New Hampshire leads 
the nation at 89.6 percent for 
babies born to mothers 
receiving early prenatal 
care, with Rhode Island sec- 
ond at 89.5 percent. The 
District of Columbia and 
New Mexico rank at 
66.6 percent and 70.2 per- 
cent, respectively. 

"Children in the States 
2000" is a tool for advocates, 
community leaders, journal- 
ists and lawmakers who want 
to learn about and understand 
the true conditions under which 
many children live. The Children's 
Defense Fund hopes the informa- 
tion in this study will be used to 
improve the lives of all children in 
America, and that states will do 
more for children now being over- 


was $12,516 a year ($1,043 a 
month). In the United States, 
14,463,480 children (20.5 
percent) were poor. 

*New Jersey ranks 7th in the. 
percentage of children in poverty. 
1996 


“Between August 1996 and June 
1999, New Jersey's welfare 
caseload dropped 42.1 percent 
from 275,637 to 159.721. In the 
United States, the welfare 
caseload dropped 44 percent 
from 12,241,489 to 6,773,700. 

ein FY 1998,217,987 children in New 
Jersey received food stamps. 
Food stamp participation in New 
Jersey dropped by 22.7 percent 
from FY 1996 to FY 1998. 
Nationally 10,518,978 children 
received food stamps in 1998, a 
20.2 percent decline from FY. 
1996. 


*In New Jersey, the maximum 
monthly cash assistance benefit 
for a family of three is $424. 
Nationally, the median state's 
maximum monthly cash 
assistance benefit for a family of 
three is $379. January 1998 

*In New Jersey, there were 129,490 
participants in the Supplement-al 
Food Program for Women, 
Infants, and Children (WIC) in FY 
1999. Nationally, WIC had 
7,086,646 participants in FY 

999. 


:568,652 New Jersey children 


looked or neglected. 

"Children in the States 2000" is 
available online at www.childrens- 
defense.org and www.cdfaction- 
council.org. For more information 
about the report call (202) 662- 
3609. 


participated in the School Lunch 
Program in FY 1999. Nationally, 
26,470,702 children participated 
in FY 1999 

*84,634 New Jersey children 
participated in the School 
Breakfast Program in FY 1999. 
Nationally, 7,155,006 children 
participated in FY 1999. 

“There were 47,973 New Jersey 
participants in the Child and Adult 
Care Food Program (CACFP) in 
FY 1999. Nationally, there were 
2,623,914 participants in FY 

999. 


“There were 61,124 New Jersey 
children in the Summer Food 
Program in FY 1999. Nationally, 
there were 2,188,779 participants 
in FY 1999. 

Ensuring every New Jersey child 
a safe 

*In New Jersey. in 1997, there were 
53 total firearm deaths of children 
and teens, including 7 suicides; 
43 homicides; 3 accidents; and 

0 of unknown intent. Nationally, in 
1997, there were 4,205 total 
firearm deaths of children and 
teens, including 1,262 suicides; 
2,562 homicides; 306 accidents; 
and 75 of unknown intent. 

*New Jersey has a Child Access 
Prevention (CAP) Law and has a 
Trigger Lock Law. 

*In New Jersey, in 1998, 9,851 
children were victims of abuse 
and neglect, a 49.6 percent $ 
decrease since 1990; 66.6 
percent of these were victims of 
neglect 

sin New Jersey, the proportion of 
minorities in the Juvenile 
population is 37 percent, but the 
proportion of minority juveniles 
within public juvenile detention 
centers and public detention 
centers is 88 percent. Nationally, 
in 1997, minorities comprised 34 
percent of the juvenile population, 
yet account for 67 percent of 
those within public juvenile 
detention centers. 


Exercise your 
right to vote 


Easy ways to register by Oct. 9 


What happens in 


feder- |: 
al gov- | 


impacts 
you and | — 


you rper 
family, zz 
fro ml i 
how much and 


how financial aid and scholar- 
ships are distributed, to public 
health policy, and even how 
often trash collection takes place 
in your community. Be a part of 
t. 


Voter registration has never 
been easier, but you must register 
to vote in New Jersey (if you are 
US citizen and NJ resident) by 
Oct. 9, 2000. Take action NOW 
io ensure that you are able to 
in the election of Nov. 7. 

Remember, i have 
the last time you 


vote 
2000 
moved since 
voted. you need to complete a 
new form. Here are three options 


you 


T for you to complete your 
| voter registration 
| 


T 


\to register roule includ- 
| 


n g 
http://www.election.com 
a n d 


http://www.voter.com 
\You will be guided 
\ through the registration 
(process and will then 
sae a form in the 
that you have to 
| sign, mail, and send to 
the address provided 
(2) Download the National 
Mail Voter Registration Form 
the Federal Election 
Commission web site at 
http://www.fec.gov/votreg- 
is/vr.htm. This will allow you to 
ter to vote from anywhere in 


| mail 


from 


reg 
the United States using the form 
that is specific for your state, 
(3) Register in person at your 
local board of elections. You can 
determine the location from call 


ing your state’s board of elec 
tions or by visiting the New 
Jersey Board of Elections Web 
site at 


http://www.state.nj.us/Ips/elec 
tions/index.html or calling (609) 
292-3760. 


State says reforms 
are working 


By John P. McAlpin 

Associated Press Writer 

NTON. NJ. (AP) — 
Better training. improved paper 
work and computer-collected sta- 
tistics on motor vehicle stops will 
show New Jersey is working to 
reform the state, police, state 
authorities claim. 

The first report card from a 
court-ordered federal monitor is 
expected last Wednesday and state 
officials predict favorable marks. 


After one year on the job, New 
lersey's director of state police. 
reforms admitted much more is 
needed, but said basic changes 
were required to insure the success 
of programs designed to eliminate 
racial profiling by troopers. 

Much of what has been done 
are first steps in complying with 
the agreement between New 
Jersey and the U.S. Attorney's 
Office to end discrimination, 
Martin Cronin said. 

“By our own admission, we 
have a long way to go before we 
are in compliance, but we have to 
be realistic. We have to do it right. 


rather than do it quick,” Cronin 
said. 

The first test comes this week. 

In December, the ' Justice 
Department agreed to the legal set- 
tlement with the state, which 
included the appointment of an 
independent civilian monitor for 
the state police. 

The state agreed to provide 
regular reports on reforms, includ- 
ing the number of motor vehicle 
stops, each driver’s race, a reason 
for the stop and actions taken by 
the trooper. 


We need your input. 


HUDSON COUNTY MEETING: 


Open House: 6:00-7:00 e. 
Presentation: 7:00 v.v. 
Hudson County Annex Bldg, 


Where 
567 Pavonia Avenue, Jersey City 

UNION COUNTY MEETING: 

When: Wednesday, October 11, 6: 
Open House 


Eleabethtown Plaza, Elizabeth 


MONMOUTH COUNTY MEETING: 
When: Tuesday, 
Open House: 6:00-7:00 e. 
Presentation: 7:00 e. 
Where 


ating Rooms 1 a 
SS Siames Deve, Manalapan 


The NORTH JERSEY TRANSPORTATION 
PLANNING AUTHORITY, Inc. 
invites you to help us 
improve transportation in northern New Jersey. 
Join us for a community meeting In your area 
to discuss the 
Update of your Regional Transportation Plan. 


Come tell us what you want! 


When: Tuesday, October 10, 6:00-9:00 P.M. 


Freeholders’ Meeting Room, 3rd Floor 


D 
Where: Union County Administration Bldg. 
enoiders’ Meeting Room, 6th Floor 


‘October 17, 6:00-9:00 s.m. 


Monroe. Ubrany Headquarter 


PASSAIC COUNTY MEETING: 
October23, 6:00-2:00 ra 
0-700 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY MEETING: 
When: Tuesday October 24, 6:30-9:30 p.m. 
Open House: 6:30-7:30 e. 
Presentation: 7:30 en 


Where: Eia Buldi 


BERGEN COUNTY MEETING: 

j, October 25, 6:00-9:00 p.m. 

Open House: 6:00-7:00 em. 

Presentations 700 

Junt Administration Bldg. 
Freeholders’ Public Meeting Room 
3rd Floor, Court Plaza South 

21 Main Street, Hackensack 


When: Wednesday, 


Where. Bergen Co 


ESSEX COUNTY MEETING: 
Thursday, November 2, 6:00-9:00 raw. 


when: 


Where: Hal of Records, 


Menon her King. 


Nei. 


Be a part of the transportation solution! 


ACCESS 2. MOBILITY 


Regional Transportation Plan 
et ot 10D ra 
Peat County Pe ade 


14 Oldham Road, Wayne 


st Floor Meeting Cent 
40 Livingston Avenue, "New Brunswick 


For further ħ 
please call (973) 639-8423, 


October 4 - October 10, 2000 
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| DO YOU NEED TO 
REPLACE YOUR TIRES? 
| 
| WHICH TIRES ARE AFFECTED? 
| e All Firestone ATX and ATX II 
| Of P235/75R15 size 
e P235/75R15 Firestone Wilderness 
AT tires produced in Firestone's 
Decatur, Illinois plant 
NO OTHER FIRESTONE TIRES, 
| ARE PART OF THIS RECALL. 


| EXAMINE YOUR TIRES 
To determine if your 15" Wilderness 

| ATs are affected, find the U.S. DOT 
Safety Standard Code. (Simply look 
under your vehicle with a flashlight. 
There is no need to raise the vehicle.) 
If the code reads DOT VDHL on any 
or all of your tires, they should be 

| replaced. 


Ill The DOT code is located on the inboard sidewall. 
Il Inspect tire DOT code with vehicle on ground. 


THE 
FIRESTONE 
RECALL: 

A SAFETY 
UPDATE 


1 TIRE PRESSURE UPDATE. 


For ten years, the recommended tire pressure for 15" tires 
on Explorer vehicles has been 26 psi, endorsed by both 
Firestone and Goodyear. 


Although the Goodyear tires and non-recalled Firestone 
tires continue to perform at world-class safety levels 
at 26 psi, Firestone is now recommending that their 
P235/75R15 tires be inflated to 30 psi, which is within 
the 26-30 psi range approved by Ford. 


In order to avoid any confusion, we are advising 
Explorer (plus Mercury Mountaineer and Mazda 
Navajo) owners with Firestone P235/75R15 tires to 
follow Firestone's recommendation and set their tire 
pressure at 30 psi. 


ALL AFFECTED TIRES CAN BE 
» REPLACED BY END OF NOVEMBER. 


To date, over 3.2 million tires (49% of recalled tires) have 
already been replaced. We continue to increase tire 
production from other manufacturers, including Goodyear 
and Michelin, and are now receiving thousands of tires 
from these sources to ensure your affected tires can be 
replaced by the end of November. (To find the most 
current list of certified replacement tires, see the Firestone 
Recall Information Center at www.ford.com.) 


3. HOW TO REPLACE YOUR TIRES. 


First, check the box on the left to see if your tires are 
affected. If your tires are part of the Firestone recall, 
make an appointment with an authorized Ford, Mercury 
or Mazda dealer, or see an authorized Firestone retailer. 


To find the outlet nearest you, go to www.ford.com, click 
onthe Firestone Information Box and select your preferred 
outlet under “Locate An Authorized Replacement Center". 


If you are unable to find certified tires at any of the 
authorized replacement outlets, you may be able to find 
certified replacement tires at another tire retailer. If so, 
have your recalled Firestone tires replaced and bring them 
to your Ford, Mercury, Mazda dealer or the nearest 
Firéstóne retailer and they will provide you with a claim 
form to speed your reimbursement from Firestone. 


4 IF VOU NEED MORE INFORMATION. 


Contact the Firestone Information Recall Center at 
www.ford.com. If you have any further questions or 
concerns, call us 24 hours a day, 7 days a week at 
(800) 660-4719, or e-mail us at tireinquiry@ford.com. 
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Zone 


Continued from A-1 


economic encouragement,” 
Rice said. 

He said the continuation of 
the zone is also important for the 
transition of welfare to work. 

“In Newark, because of UEZ 
there are incentives for business: 
es to come here, and it helps the 
businesses already here;" said 
Rice. "Also, the more we get rid 
of urban decay here, and rebuild, 
the more that will spill over to 
our sister cities." 
applaud Senator Rice for 
introducing the legislature," said 
East Ward Councilman Augusto 
Amador. "One of the complaints 
from the neighborhoods have 
been that there hasn't been 
enough development. This bill 
would give it a boost." 

Rice said the UEZ bill would 
also help improve quality of life 
in Newark. "If we have shop 
owners putting out greenery, and 
other aesthetics to improve their 
stores, homeowners will see that 
value. 

“It we do this right, we'll see 
families walking along on Broad 
Street, just out for a stroll.” 


Felons 


Continued from A-1 


Those four states impose a 
lifetime ban on voting by felons. 
The other five states with life- 
time bans are Iowa, Kentucky, 

* Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming. 

After declining in the early 
1970s, the prison population in 
the United States has grown dra- 
matically. More than 2 million 
people were behind bars last 
year, according to the Justice 
Department. 

Crime rates have been drop- 
ping since 1993, but longer sen- 
tences, especially for drug 
crimes and violent crimes, help 
account for higher prison popu- 
lations, with drug-related sen- 
tences falling disproportionately 
on blacks. 

In Delaware, where lawmak- 
ers in June approved a bill that 
amends the state constitution to 
restore voting rights for some 
felons, proponents argued that 
barring felons from voting after 
they leave prison dates back to a 
time when only white, male 
landowners were allowed to cast 
ballots. 

The new Delaware law 
granis voting rights to all those 
except murderers, sex offenders. 
and those convicted of felony 
bribery. Felons there and in 
Pennsylvania must now wait 
five years after completing their 
sentence before seeking restored 
voting rights. 

David Bositis, senior politi- 
cal analyst of the Joint Center 
for Political and Economic 
Studies, a think tank that 
researches policy issues con- 
cerning blacks and other minori- 
ties, said most Americans favor 
restoring voting rights to felons 
after they've served their time, 
citing a survey in which 73 per- 
cent of respondents called vot- 
ing “a fundamental right of citi- 
zenship.” 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson 
called disenfranchisement “taxa- 
tion without representation," 
saying the issue goes to the heart 
of the civil rights movement, 
which fought for equal access to 
citizenship for all Americans. 

“Whether you're black, 
White or brown, once you serve 
your sentence to society, you 
should have your vote restored," 
he said. "If you don't have your 
vote restored, it's a life sen- 
tence 


But victims’ advocates say 
felons — especially those con- 
victed of violent’ crimes — 
should lose their right to vote. 

Sam Rieger, president of 
Survivors of Homicide, based in 
Wethersfield, Conn., said voting 
rights are likely irrelevant to 
most felons. 

“Offering that carrot is not 
going to accomplish anything.” 
he said. 


NJ Black Issues Leadership 


For the past 18 years, New 
Jersey officials and community 
leaders have been gathering at the 
New Jersey Black Issues 
Convention (NJBIC) to address 
the issues that affect the state's 
black population. 

The theme for this year's 
annual convention, which was 
held last week at the Robert Treat 
in Newark, was 
sessing the Vision...Making 
the Connection,” and reviewed 
where blacks have come and 
where they are headed in New 
Jersey, Newark . Councilman 
Donald Tucker said. 

Tucker started the NJBIC in 
1983 at the suggestion of the 
Congressional Black Caucus, as a 
way to increase awareness of. 
black issues on a statewide level. 

“I reached out to different 
groups ...and got leaders together 
to create an entity to make sure to 
get a message to the state legisla- 
tion," he said. "We communicate 
with black elected officials and 
white officials, to get our commu- 
nity needs addressed.” 

On opening day, the conven- 
tion addressed the needs of senior 
scitizens. Senator Ronald Rice (D- 
Essex) said seniors often do not 
receive the necessary information 


jEtack 
[ssues/ 2. 
C LONVENTION 


Newark Councilman Donald Tucker addresses an audience at the New 


Jersey Black Issues Convention. 
from the government that impacts 
their lives. He said grand-parent- 
ing issues are a big concern for 
seniors. 

“A lot of grandparents are tak- 
ing care of grandchildren and 
when they reach out for assistance, 
often they can’t get it because 
they're not legal guardians,” he 
sai 


Tucker said he was concerned 
about seniors on limited incomes 
paying for medicines with Social 
Security benefits. "Most people on 
Social Security with no other 
income are black," he said. "If 
they're spending $200-$300 a 
month on medication, that cuts 


into their Social Security grant." 

"There are so many issues 
affecting seniors. I feel they're 
being neglected," Ruby Williams, 
à convention participant from 
Newark, said. 

Another major focus was con- 
cerns about education, Tucker 
said, particularly the age and dete- 
rioration of urban schools. 
Approximately 25 percent of 
urban schools are over 100 years 
old, he said. “In order to improve 
the schools, first we have to 
improve the physical plant. We 
need state funding for educating 
our children," he said. 


the Energy Choice booth. 


Morristown— GPU Energy 
conducted its New Jersey Energy 
Choice program at the 13th 
Annual Festival of the Art & 
Heritage of African Americans 
educating consumers about elec- 
tric competition. 

In this well-known event, 
GPU Energy representatives dis- 
tributed educational materials that 
explain the changes and describe 
the options customers have when 
shopping for a new electric sup- 
plier. Changes in the electric 
industry provide consumers in 
New Jersey with the opportunity 
to choose their electricity supplier 
based on their needs and prefer- 
ences. By conducting such pro- 
grams, GPU Energy is working to 
increase its customers’ under- 
standing of Energy Choice in the 
State for them to be able to bene- 


Representatives from GPU Energy answer customers' questions at 


fit from the opportunity to shop 
for a new electric generation sup- 
plier. 

This festival brought a full day 
of activities for the entire family 
including an art exhibition, gospel 
show, African dancers, children's 
activities and games. The pro- 
ceeds from this festival went to 
the Garden State Cultural Center 
Fund, which have provided free 
arts programs for New Jersey sen- 
iors and school children for the 
past thirty-two years. Visitors 
also enjoyed delicious food and 
products displayed by area resi- 
dents. 

GPU Energy supports energy 
competition because it believes 
competition will benefit con- 
sumers and the State of New 
Jersey. Call GPU's Choice Center 
at 1-888-478-2300. 


Jared had the grades and the determination. Now he’s got the tuition, too. 


Thanks to the Philip Morris Companies’ contributions to the Thurgood Marshall Scholarship Fund, honor student Jared Reaves got a full 4-year 


scholarship. For the last 13 years, the Philip Morris Companies have been the Fund's largest donor, helping thousands of deserving students 


get the opportunity they've earned. Philip Morris also supports over 350 educational organizations that help strengthen local communities. 


To learn more, visit philipmorris.com. Working to make a difference. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES 


PHILIP 
MORRIS 
USA. 
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Hate in the news: 
Black, white students suspended 


Closing 
the book 


TUSCALOOSA. Ala. (AP) — Two Holt High 
School students — one white, one black — were 
suspended after getting into a fight over the white 
youth's Confederate flag T-shirt. 

Principal Cliff Booth said clothing with images 
of the Rebel flag were banned this year, but a few 
white students have continued to wear the 
Confederate symbol, which many blacks consider an 
offensive symbol of racism and slavery 

A 15-year-old black boy and a 14-year-old white 


after fight over Rebel flag shirt 


boy wearing a Confederate T-shirt got into a fight 
shortly after arriving at school last Wednesday. 
Booth said he was unsure sure how the fight started, 
but there were allegations the white student used a 
racial slur. 

The black student was suspended for three days, 
and the white student was sent home for four. Booth 
said the white student received the extra. day for 
lying to an administrator when he claimed he did not 
know the flag had been banned. 


on hate 


arnes & Noble. Inc 
seller, and the Anti- 
Defamation Le: 


the fi 
Semitism and bigotr 


entitled, Close the Book on Hate. 


The purpose of this nationwide effort is to 
provide children and their parents. caregivers, 
teachers und civic leaders with the tools, 
resources and programs they need to better 
understand and help eliminate prejudice and dis- 
crimination in their communities. While the goal 
in respect for 
all types of differences, the campaign emphasizes 
emitism and homophobia. 

Fornier New Jersey Senator Bill Bradley, a 
longtime advocate of racial unity. is serving as the 
honorary chairman for Close the Book on Hate. 

"Despite the growth of the U.S. economy. 
advances in technology and our leadership of the 
free world, hate. racism and bigotry still invade our 
$ of business." Bradley 
Now is the time for us to re-commit ourselves 
to embracing diversity and celebrating our differ- 
Noble and the 
Anti-Defamation League to give children and adults 
the tools they need to make this happen in their own 


of Close the Book on Hate is to 


fighting racism, anti 


schools. homes and pl 
said. 


ences. | applaud the work of Barne: 


communities and schools." 


In that vain, Scholastic is publishing the defini- 
ents and children on confronting and 
conquering bias and encouraging appreciation for our 
differences. Hate Hurts (Scholastic: $9.95; Ages: 


tive book for 


Adult). 
Created by the ADL, 


tion of understanding and respect 


the nation's largest book- 


eugue (ADL). 
the premier organization in 
ht against racism, anti- 
announced an unprece- 
dented and highly ambitious joint campaign 


Hate Hurts is a powerful tool 
for parents. teachers and others involved in shaping our 
youth. It offers busic principles. skills and strategies 
lessons, along with real-life scenarios to help teach chil- 
dren to turn the fear and pain of prejudice into the courage and coope 


Divided into three parts. Hate Hurts illustrates how children perceive 
differences at successive stages of their development and explains how to 
appreciate differences and resist forming biases about them. It includes 


true stories about children of different 
‘ators of hateful words and actions, or 


either been the objects or the perpe! 


es and backgrounds who have 


have observed or challenged hate directed at someone else. The book also 
offers specific advice on how to respond when the children in one's life 
face similar situations. In the last section. Hate Hurts provides guidelines 
for challenging and resisting biased material and information. 


As noted in the introduction of Hate Hurts. 


“Prejudice is contagious. 


When people are afraid or have actually been hurt. it may be a natural 


response to want to hurt back: 


But hurting one another only escalates the 


hatred and violence — and the differences don't go away. We live in a 
world of differences — different races, religions, cultures, sexual orienta- 


tions. abilities 


The book equips purents and educators for the vital task of teaching 
children of all ages not to hate and includes tips for creating an atmos- 
phere that celebrates respect and diversity, The book also includes a list of 
resources, including organizations. Websites. reference books, and agé- 


appropriate children's books. 


Ways to combat prejudice 


acpa.nche.edu 


® American College Personnel Association — www 


W Association of College Unions International — 
www.acuiweb.org 

" Boys and Girls Clubs of America — www.bgca.org 

W Children's Defense Fund — 
www.childrensdefense.org 


www.leap.org 


m National 


www.naca.org 


W^ Committee of 100 — ww Jorg 
W Gay & Lesbian Alliance Against Defamation — 
www.glaad.org 


W Gay, Lesbian & Straight Education Network — 
www.glsen.org 

Human Rights Campaign — www.hrc.org 
Leadership Educ: 


ion for Asian Pacifies — 


® = National Association for Campus Activities — 


www.ncci.org 
LI National 
www.ncai.or 


LI National 


www.niaf.org 


www.ngitf.org 
. National 


LI National 


for 


www.inform.umd.edu/name 

W National Association for Student Personnel 
Administrators — www.naspa.org 

s National Campaign Against Youth Violence 
www.noviolence.net 

. National Conference for Community & Justice 


Congress of American Indians 


W National Council of La Raza — www.nclr.org 
W National Education Association — www.nea.org 


Gay and Lesbian Task Force 


Italian American Foundation 


Middle School Association 


www.nmsa.org 

National PTA — www.pta.org 

National Urban League — www.nul.org 

Li Northeastern University's Center for the Study 
Sport in Society — www.sportinsociety.org 

W | Parents, Family and Friends of Lesbians & Gays — 
www.pflag.org 

W Safe Schools Coalition, Inc. — www.ed.mtu.edu/safe 


Above left: William 1. 
Dawson from the 
National Urban League 
and Former Senator Bill 
Bradley at the kickoff for 
the joint campaign, spon- 
sored by Barnes & Noble 
and the Anti-Defamation 
League. Below is Caryl 
Stern-LaRosa, co-author 
of “Hate Hurts: How 
Children Learn and 
Unlearn Predjudice." 


WEB LINKS FOR MORE INFORMATION 


of 


Begin at home 


* Know your roots and share your 
pride iri your heritage with others. 


* Celebrate holidays with extended 
family. Use such opportunities to 
encourage storytelling and share 
personal experiences across gen- 
erations. è 


* Invite friends from backgrounds 
different from your own to expe- 
rience the joy of vour'traditions 
and customs 


* Be mindful of your language; 
avoid stereotypical remarks and 
challenge those made by others. 

* Speak out against jokes and slurs 
that target people or groups. 
Silence sends a message that you 
ure in agreement. It is not enough 
to refuse to laugh. 

* Be knowledgeable; provide as 
much accurate information as 


possible to reject harmful myths 
and stereotypes. Discuss as a 
family the impact of prejudicial 
attitudes and behavior. 


* Plan family outing to diverse 
neighborhoods in and around 
your community and visit local 
museums, galleries and exhibits 
that celebrate art forms of differ- 
ent cultures. 


* Visit Important landmarks in your 
area associated with the struggle 
for human and civil rights such as 
museums, public libraries and 
historic sites. 


+ Research your family tree and 
trace your family’s involvement 
in the struggle for civil and 
human rights or the immigration 
experience. Identify personal 
heroes and positive role models. 


Read and encourage your chil- 
dren to read books that promote 


understanding of different cultures 
as well as those that are written by 
authors of diverse backgrounds. 


In your school 

* Recite a unifying pledge against 
prejudice created by your student 
body at a school-wide assembly. 


* Display a poster-size version of 
the pledge in a prominent area of 
your school and encourage people 
to sign it. 

* Establish a diversity club that 
serves as an umbrella organiza- 
tion to promote harmony and 
respect for differences. Reach out 
to sports teams, drama dubs and 
language clubs for ideas and 
involvement. If your school 
already has a diversity club, hold 
a membership drive. 


* Initiate classroom discussions in 


terms such as anti-Semitism, 
racism, sexism, homophobia, and 
bias. Then compose a list of defi- 
nitions and post itin a prominent 
place. 


* Invite a motivational speaker who 
is a recognized civil or human 
rights leader to address an all- 
school assembly. Videotape the 
speech and publish an interview 
with the speaker in the school and 
local newspape 


* Organize an essay contest whose 
theme is either a personal experi- 
ence with prejudice or a success 
story in the figħħagainst it 
Suggest that the winning entries 
be published in your school 
newspaper, featured in your town 
newspaper, highlighted on a local 
cable program, or sent to the 
ADL office. 

* Create an anti-prejudice slogan for 
your schoo! that could be printed 
as a bumper sticker and sold in 
the wider community to raise 


funds for these efforts. 


* Hold a "Rock Against Racism" 
concert. or a dance-a-thon, bike- 
a-thon, car wash, or battle-of-the- 
bands and donate the proceeds 
from ticket sales to underwrite 
diversity training and other pro- 
grams for the school 


* Form a student-faculty committee 
to write "Rules of Respect" for 
your school and display the fin- 
ished set of rules in every class- 
room. 


* Invite your district: police chief or 
a representative from the attorney 
general's office to speak to your 
school about civil rights. hate 
crimes and other legal aspects of 
the fight against prejudice. 


* Designate a wall space on or near 
schoo! grounds where graffiti 
with a harmonious and unifying 
message can be written, drawn or 
painted. 
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Horoscope 


Tr ritis WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: 


Your closest rela ioniga are sta- 


ble for now. but your inner voice may be prompting you to take time 


alone for self-renewal. Professional 
yourself on the straight and narrow 
profit 


ARIE 
(March 21-April 20) 


Your mood might be cranky. 
resulting from tensions either at 
home or at work. Speak softly and 
avoid any disagreements with oth-, 
ers. You are in a practical frame of 
mind and sharp in matters of 
money. It's a happy for 
romance and love 


time 


TAURUS 
(April 21 - May 21) 


Spend extra time with family 
— fun and adventure will be high- 


lighted. It may be the perfect 
opportunity for a heart-to-heart 
talk with your children 


Roadblocks are likely in realizing 
a financial goal. you're closer than 
you think. Your passion deepens 


GEMINI 
- June 21) 


You and your mate get along 
throughout. the All 
those chores that really need to get 
done will be accomplished like 
clockwork. Your career is high- 
lighted. so don't be surprised if you 
receive a raise or promotion. Keep 
your patience around children 


entire week 


CANCER 
(June 22 - July 23) 


Start the week in a practical 
frame of mind. Take 
and treat yourself to something 
that will make you feel extra spe- 
cial. Some co-workers are be criti- 
cal and but 
work runs smoothly. Your career is 
about to lake a big step forward. 
Managers are impressed with your 
effort. 


time alone 


sarcastic otherwise 


LEO 
(July 24- August 23) 


Listen to a friend's advice on 
money matters: an objective point 
is what you need. Your 
sweetheart may be feeling neglect- 
ed. and accuse you of unrealistic 
expectations. so make the time for 
romance and more intimacy 
time for a few practical steps to 
improve your ima 


of view 


It's 


VIRGO 
(August 24 - September 2: 


There will probably be u 
strong urge to immerse yourself in 
creative pursuits. Keep dn open 
mind and you may be pleasantly 
surprised at the results. Both busi- 
ness and household projects enjoy 
favorable influences; and you may 
get a bonus for recently positive 
efforts 


advancement is at hand, so keep 
Your creative urges may turn into 


LIBRA 
September 24 - October 2 


The more you depend on your 
reserves, the stronger you are. You 
inspire family members likewise. 
There are some self doubts linger 
ing which only can work 
through. Self-improvement efforts 
will succeed. Remember - if you 
can't say any thing nice. don't say 
anything at all 


you 


SCORPIO 
(October 24 - November 22) 
Spend time with close friends 
and you'll find that your friendships 
and loves are very fulfilling. There 
is someone trying to undermine 
your position with flattery and 
bribery. Keep your cool. There will 
be great news about money, and 
possibly a new. lucrative job offer 


SAGITTARIUS 
(November 23 - December 21) 


lt will be an effortless and 
pleasurable week for you. Keep in 
mind you do have the power to 
make all sorts of changes for the 
better. Everyone seems overly 
emotional as of late. so be on 
guard for and. accusations. 
Harmony will be restored at home 
by week's end 


lies 


CAPRICORN 
(December 22 - January 20) 


Wherever you are. you will be 
surrounded by friendship and luck 
Unexpected coming 
Both family and work 
responsibilities are heavy. take one 
situation at a time. Be aware that 
guidance comes through your 
dreams. Positive vibes continue qt 
home 


money. is 
your way 


AQUARIUS 
(January 21 - February 19) 


You need to travel in order to 
check out an opportunity to 
increase, your income. Don't 
neglect a mate who's starving for 
Both your professional 
image and reputation is boosted to 
new levels. Your charm and mag- 
netism take you through any sticky 
situations right now 


attention. 


PISCES 
(February 20 - March 20) 
It's a week of heavy mental 
stimulation and challenges. Both 
innovative and unconventional 
approaches work. Your assertive- 
ness takes you far at work and 
your family's happy and enjoys 
being Plan your enter- 
tainment and include others from 
the sideline. 


together 


Marriage number two: Including the children 


KANSAS CITY. MO — When Nancy 
]|wanger told her five-year-old son Jeremy 
that she was going to marry David Scott, the 
youngster initially seemed pleased. After all, 
Jeremy had grown quite fond of David, who 
always found the time to play a game or talk 
about sports with the rambunctious kindergart- 
ner 

"But then Jeremy started asking a lot of. 
strange question," Nancy recalls. "He wanted 
to know what a stepdad was supposed to do. 
He was especially troubled that I was going to 
change my last name. It was clear he was afraid 
things might be different after we got married.” 

‘The questions continued despite Nancy and 
David's ongoing efforts to assure Jeremy and 
his 16-year-old sister Nicole that they were not. 
on the verge of losing their mother to a hus- 
band who would somehow get all the love and. 
attention. 

The Pennsylvania couple was grappling 
with a problem experienced by most of the 
more than one million single parents who 
remarry in the U.S. each year; What can be 
done to ease the concerns of children who feel, 
on a conscious or unconscious level. that their 
secure place in the family is threatened by the 


This five-minute ceremony — known as 
the Family Medallion service — can easily be 
integrated into any religious or civil wedding 
ceremony. It differs from the traditional wed- 
ding in only one respect: after the newlyweds 
exchange rings, their children join them for a 
special service focusing on the family nature of 
remarriage. Each child is given a gold or gold 
or silver medal with three interlocking circles, 
a symbol that represents family love in much 
the same way the wedding ring signifies conju- 
gal love. 

The Scotts say they will never forget the 
moment during their wedding when Jeremy 
and Nicole were summoned to their sides to 
participate in the family wedding service. 

The family wedding concept is an idea 
whose time has come now that at least one- 
third of all new marriages in the U.S. involve 
divorced or widowed parents with children 
under 18 living in the home, according to the 
Stepfamily Association of America. The reali- 
ty is that virtually no religious or civil wedding 
ceremony acknowledges the existence of 
youngsters. 

Nancy Scott learned this the hard way. 
was going crazy searching for something sig- 
nificant to do for my children during the wed- 


Coleman. Chaplain of Pilgrim Chapel in 
Kansas City. Missouri. who developed the 
Family Medallion and the family ceremony 
that goes with it. "The so-called traditional 
wedding ceremony does not serve the needs of 
couples with children from previous relation- 
ships." he explains. “That's because traditional 
weddings focus exclusively on the union of a 
man and a woman. The important role of exist- 
ing children and the family nature of remar- 
riage is simply ignored. 

Today. more than 15.000 couples a year — 
primarily in the U.S., Canada and Europe — 
use the Family Medallion ceremony to help 
cement the bond between parents. stepparents 
and children. 

Family therapists and marriage counselors 
say there is a price to be paid when children 
feel pushed aside rather than embraced by the 
remarriage of a parent. 

Nancy and David Scott believe their deci- 
sion to give Jeremy and Nicole a pivotal role in 
their wedding will permanently strengthen 
their family bond. 

"Our family wedding made the process of 
becoming a family easier," said David Scott. 
"The ceremony kind of cemented my relation- 
ship with Jeremy and Nicki. It has served as a 


pending marriage of a parent? 
After much research, 


ful role in the wedding nuptials. 


Nancy found a simple 
and emotionally satisfying answer to the cou- 
ple's dilemma in the form of a family-oriented 
wedding service that gives children a meaning- 


ding.” she suid. 


This void 


“I couldn't find a family-ori- 
ented wedding ceremony. And all the wedding 
products in stores and bridal magazines were 
geared toward first-time brides not a 36-year- 
old woman with children.” 

also frustrated 


Dr. Roger 


sound foundation for building a long-term fam- 
ily relationship." 

For more 
Services. Inc. at (800) 237-192 


information. contact Clergy 


Rutgers challenge is on 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Registration forms ure now avail- 
able for the annual Rutgers 
Academic Challenge. a statewide 
interscholastic competition that 
promotes academic excellence and 
teamwork among high school stu- 
dents. 


s. on the 
competition’s Web | site — at 
hup://www.challenge.rutgers.edu 
or by culling Rutgers’ Office of 
Print and Electronic 
Communications at (732) 445- 
3710. extension 109. 

Schools interested in register- 
ing to compete in the 2000-01 
Rutgers Academic Challenge must 
submit a completed. application. 
postmarked on or after Monday. 
Oct. 9. Selection will be done on af 
first-come. 
identify 1 20 teams for the regional 
tournaments. Teams that meet reg: 
istration criteria will be assigned to 
one of three regional tournaments, 
which wiil be held om Rutgers 
New Brunswick campus Sunday. 
Feb. 4: the Newark campus 
Saturday. Feb. 24: and the Camden 
Campus Saturday, March 3 
Finalists from each regional tour- 
nament will advance to the semifi- 
nals Sunday. March 25.” 

The top thfee teams in each 
region will then compete in the 
regional championship and three 
regional winners will, advance to 
the state championship round. The 
regional and state championships 
will be broadcast on NJN Public 


first-served basis 197 c 


Television. 

The state champion will 
receive and have its name engraved 
on the President's Cup. Each mem- 
ber of the team will receive a 
$1,000 scholarship and the high 
school will receive a $1.000 award. 
The second- and third-place team 
members and schools will receive 
their regional championship cup. as 
well as $500 and $250. respective- 


= 


The 1999-2000 state champion 
was Monsignor Donovan High 
School. Toms River. Runners-up 
Were the second-place team from 
Columbia High School, 
Maplewood/South Orange, and 
third-place John P. Stevens High 
School, Edison. The winners 
Dos from a pool of more than 

JO students representing every 

lunty in the state. 

The Rutgers — Academic 
Challenge 's an educational out- 
reach effort of Rutgers, the State 
University of New Jersey. in part- 
nership with NJN Public Television 
and tlie New Jersey Department of 
Education. Educators from New 
Jersey's 21 counties participated in 
creating and reviewing the 
Academic Challenge content. rules 
and regulations. 

A truly collaborative endeavor, 
more than 350 volunteers — state 
legislators. corporate and nonprofit 
leaders, New Jersey Department of 
Education personnel, and Rutgers 
faculty and staff — served as 
judges and proctors for the compe- 
tition, 


Diversions 


Across 


I May 17, 1957: T 
on the Lincoln Memorial 

5 An illusion 

8 His play was entitled, 

10 

12 Doctor of Philosophy (abbr) 

14 National Conference of State 
Legislatures (abbr) 

15 He's the founder of "27" 
Down 

17 Master of Arts (abbr 

18 To slope: incline 

22 First U.S. ship named after a 
Black naval officer, USS Jesse 
l 

24 He was the second son of 
Adam and Eve 

29 First African American to win 
an Emmy Award 

30. Doctor of Divinity (abbr) 

31. Branch of physics dealing 
with light and vision 


Natural 


33 A ballroom dance for couples 
34 South Africa's first lady, 
_ Mbeki 


his was held on the steps 


This was the first Black-owned airline 


Down 


2 He became the first Black major league 


empire 
oe Fi" 

(ink) 
Man” 


' across was organized by this man 


4 Gospel sensation, Adams 
6 Her new album is entitled, "Fear of 


Flying" 


7 Screen Actors Guild (abbr) 


9 National Conference for Community and 


Justice (abbr) 


: 11 The name of blues legend B.B. King's 


guitar 


12 Small and trim in figure 


13 First national news ser- 
vice for African Americans 
(abbr) 

16 All right; correct 

19 Patriarch ordered by God 
to build the ark 

20 African country formerly 
known as Rhodesia 

21 Fictitious name used for 
an unknown man 

23 New York Stock 
Exchange (abbr) 

25 He established “13” 
Down 

26 Central Standard Time 
(abbr) 

27 Black Entertainment 
Television (abbr) 

28 A toilet (slang) 

32 Certified Public 
Accountant (abbr) 


Americans proudly 
serve their communities 


By Frederick M. Baron 


What do you envision when 
you think of jury duty? If you are 
like many. you may initially see it 
as a nuisance — an interruption of 
your daily schedule and a disrup- 
tion of your productive life. 

But. if you are like the jurors 
polled in a recent survey, that feel- 
ing of annoyance quickly disap- 
pears once seated on a jury. 

That's right — two new sur- 
veys about jurors show that on the 
whole. those who serve on juries 
are positive about their experience 
and their time spent on juries 
serves their communities well 

“It is an experience that will 
stay with me,” said one juror in a 
suryey by the publication Lawyers 


is a very interesting, 
very emotionally intense experi- 
ence.” said another juror, ^" 
always come away from it feeling 
quite patriotic and proud of our 
system. which gives such power 
and responsibility to its citizens. 
The Lawyers Weekly project 
gave Massachusetts jurors ques- 
tionnaires with open — ended 
questions designed to elicit candid 
comments. In addition, 30 
Massachusets Superior Court 
judges were asked to respond to 
questions. 
The comments of the judges 
seemed to match those of the 
jurors. One of the judges said in 
the survey that she was "not at 
ull surprised by the results. 
Talking to jurors after a trial. 1 
can't remember a single time 
when a juror said that he was 
unsatisfied with the process . 
even though they might have 
tried to get out of doing it.” 

And these comments by 
jurors and judges generally 
match those of another survey 
undertaken. by the Dallas 
Morning News. 


In March 2000, the newspaper 
joined with the Southern 
Methodist School of Law to ques- 
tion judges on their opinion of the 
state of the civil justice. system. 
The response was overwhelmingly 
positive. 

In à series of articles that ran 
during May 2000 the Morning 
News reported that “tjhe judges" 
responses reflect a high level of 
day-to-day confidence in the jury 
system... Only | percent of the 
judges who responded gave the 
jury system low marks. 
Overwhelmingly ... judges said 
they have great faith in juries to 
solve complicated issues." 

Among some of the other find- 
ings: 

59.9 percent believe that, in 
general, the average juror under- 
stands the legal and evidentiary 
issues in cases moderately well. 
and 33.5 percent believe that, in 
general. the average juror under- 
stands the legal and evidentiary 
issues very well 

92,1 percent agree with jury 
verdicts in their cases most of the 
time. and another 4.7 percent 
agree with jury verdicts in their 
cases all of the time. 

So what's the upshot of all this 
information? ‘That juries serve 
their communities, and they serve 
them well. It's good news. since 
serving on a jury is one of our 
most potent opportunities to prac- 
tice democracy. Here's to the 
American jurors — our neighbors, 
our relatives, our colleagues. and 
ourselves. ... all of us. 

For more health and safety, 
momen and tips, please vi: 
cep lix pie Safi 


at 


i Jlamilysafety du org. 

Frederick M. Baron, president 
of the Association of Trial Lawyers 
of America, is a partner. in the 
Dallas law firm of Baron & Budd, 
BC. 


Families take the hands-on computer 
experience at the Newark Library 


NEWARK — The Newark 
Public Library is offering a new 
Internet class for fourth and fifth- 
graders by a parent 


individual interests. Participants 
will receive handouts of recom- 
mended sites for children and rec- 


or guardian. These hands-on class- 


sites for parents: they 
will-get pointers on child safety on 


es are an excellent the Internet. 
opportunity for par- The Friends of 
ents and chil- j The Newark 
dren to learn Public Library 
together provided the 
about the funding for 
Internet. these classes. 
Entitled "Discover 
Discover —- the — World 
the — World en, Wide Web" will 
Wide Web, 2 be offered three 


this fun and infor- 
mative class will teach 
participants Netscape tips and. 
tricks, how to find cool sites using 
subject guides and child friendly 
search engines, and instruct them 
on safe Web surfing practices. 
Partici ag will tour "Kids 
Place library's website Just 
for [d which includes a vari- 


times: Thursday. 
Oct. 5 from 6 p.m. to 8 
Wednesday, Oct. 18, from 


p.m.. 
6 p.m. to 8 p.m., and Saturday. 


Oct. 28th. from 10 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
Additional dates for November 
and December will be announced 
in the near future. 

Classes are free, but seating is 
limited, so registration is neces- 


ety of. an 

sites, as well as a wealth of infor- 
mation about the library. There 
also will be practice time to pursue 


T D 


sary. A p must call 
(973) 733-3603 during library 
hours to register for one session. 


tober 4 - October 10, 20 


- HEART BEAT 


Cry News B3 


Heartbeat 
Calendar 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4 


EDISON The Haven 
Hospice Program at Solaris 
Health System is hosting a 
open house at the JFK Medical 
Center at 7p.m. For more infor- 
mation call (732) 321-7769. 


TEANECK — Holy Name 
Hospital School of Nursing is 
holding an open house from 
3:30-6 p.m. For more informa- 
tion call (201) 833-3186. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8 


PLAINFIELD Plainfield 
Health Center's Fourth Annual 
Westrv G. Home Tennis 
Classic will be held at the 
Netherwood Tennis Club at 
8:30 a.m. For more information 
(908) 753-6401. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15 


NEWARK — American Cancer 
Society is sponsoring a walk to 
fund research for breast can- 
cer at Military Park. For more 
information call 1-800-ACS- 
2345. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17 


TEANECK Holy Name 
Hospital is offering an 
Organizational Therapy pro- 
gram. For more information 
call (201) 833-3186. 


TEANECK Holy Name 
Hospital is sponsoring a semi- 
nar on menopause and breast 
health. From 7-9p.m. For more 
information call (201) 833- 
7100. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18 


EDISON JFK Medical 
Center is hosting “Regional 
Health Summit: Eliminating 
Disparities Among Minorities” 
from 8:30-1:30 p.m. For more 
information (908) 561-4062. 


Send your 
heartbeat calendar events to: 
Gity News Heartbeat, 111 Mutberry St, 
Sute 1-F, Newark, NJ 07102 


Bergen schools 
conduct teen 
health program 


BERGEN COUNTY — This 
school year, the Bergen County 
Department of Health Services 
and the Partnership for 
Community Health are conduct- 
ing the final stage of a three- 
program to promote nutrition, 
exercise and healthy lifestyle 
habits among 10- to 14-year olds 
in East Rutherford, Saddle Brook 
and Wallington. 

A grant-funded program, 
PANHL (Physical Activity, 
Nutrition and Healthy Lifestyles) 
takes a holistic approach based 
On social research to improving 
youngsters’ eating habits and 
increasing their physical activity. 

Since its inception, PANHL 
has been conducted in 
Bergenfield, Emerson, Franklin 
Lakes, Hackensack, Leonia, 
Lodi, Lyndhurst, New Milford, 
and North Arlington. PANHL 
employs a variety. of activities, 
such as field trips to the super- 
market to teach kids how to read 
food labels. Activities are broad- 
ened to include the participation 
of family members, schools and 
the community to reinforce the 
healthy lifestyle message in all 
facets of the students’ lives. 

In the past two years, student 
responses to a questionnaire eval- 
uating the program has shown an 
improvement in their knowledge, 
attitudes, behaviors and their 
resiliency to unhealthy lifestyles. 

Based at the Bergen County 
Department of Health Services, 
the Partnership for Community 
Health is a countywide coalition 
of hundreds of organizations 
committed to improving the 
health of all county residents. 

Among the coalition’ s many 
goals are improving youth 
resiliency, nutrition and activity. 
Parents, faculty members and 
students are encouraged to con- 


Schering-Plough and Healthcare Foundation fighting to combat pediatric asthma 


ELIZABETH The 
Schering-Plough Foundation and 
The Healthcare Foundation of New 
Jersey have joined forces with the. 
City of Elizabeth Department of. 
Health and Human Services, to 
address the needs of children in 
Elizabeth who suffer from asthma. 

A $50,000 grant was given to 
the City of Elizabeth Department 
of Health and Human Services to 
provide education to parents, 
health professionals, and the 
Elizabeth community, regarding 
pediatric asthma, 

Schering-Plough Foundation 
and the Healthcare Foundation of 
New Jersey have each donated 


$25,000 toward the grant. 
“Schering-Plough believes that 
the health of a community’s chil- 
dren is of vital importance, and we 
are committed to ensuring that 
Elizabeth’s children, parents and 
health care providers all receive 
state-of-the-art education and 
information about the diagnosis 
and treatment of pediatric asthma,” 
Richard J. Kinney, president of the 
Schering-Plough Foundation, said. 
Pediatric asthma is a serious 
ie for children throughout the 


Centers for Disease 
Control report that 35 percent of 
the more than 17 million 


Asthma affects more 


than 4.8 million 
children in the United 
States, and more than 
10 million school days 
are missed annually 
due to asthma. 


The Center for Disease 
Control 


MEE RR AD 
Americans who have asthma are 


children under the age of 18. 


Asthma affects more than 4.8 mil- 
lion children in the United States, 
and more than 10 million school 
days are missed annually due to 
asthma. 

The New Jersey Department of 
Health and Senior Services reports 
that three-fourths of the hospital- 
izations for asthma in the state are 
for children under the age of 19, 
and nearly half of these children 
are under age 5. 

"We are very delighted to be 
involved in this partnership with 
the Schering-Plough Foundation 
and the City of Elizabeth," said 
Ellen Lambert, senior program 
officer at The Healthcare 


Foundation of New Jersey 
“Through this collaborative effort, 
children, parents and health care 
professionals in Elizabeth will be 
educated about pediatric asthma 
utilizing an innovative model." 
According to Charlene Mason- 
Reese, director of the Department 
of Health and Human Services for 
the City of Elizabeth, “El izabeth 
has seen marked problems 
"This grant will significantly 
enhance our ability to educate par- 
ents and health care providers 
about pediatric asthma," she said. 
"and ultimately assist health care 
professionals in diagnosing chil- 
dren with asthma earlier." 


Public health pioneers honored for their efforts to reduce black infant ah 


NEWARK — Black infants in 
New Jersey and across the United 
States continue to die at more than 
two times the rate of White 
infants. Instrumental in working to 
reduce Black infant mortality and 
to make the issue known at the 
state and national levels are seven 
public health pioneers, who were 
honored for their efforts by the 
Black Infant Mortality Reduction 
Resource Center (BIMRRC) in 
September, at a dinner celebration 
at the Newark Club. 

In New Jersey, for every 1,000. 
live births in 1997, there were 13.8 
Black infant deaths as compared to 
4.8 White infant deaths. 

"This racial disparity exists 
regardless of maternal age, educa- 
tion, income, or. marital status,” 
says Bertram Scott, chairman of 
BIMRRC and president and CEO 
of Horizon Mercy, premier spon- 
sor of the celebration. “Black 
infant mortality is not caused by 
any one factor. We must uncover 
the individual issues contributing 
to the death of African American 
babies and address each one to 
reduce this trend.” 

“The importance of the work 
and dedication of these pioneers is 


Maternal/Child Health 
Consortium, which launched the 
BIMRRC in 1999 with funding 
from the New Jersey Department 
of Health and Senior Services. 
“The high incidence of Black 
babies dying can be reduced if we 
continue to devote significant 
resources and attention to combat 
this public health problem.” 
While all of the underlying 
causes of Black infant mortality 
have not been isolated, contribut- 
ing factors include psycho-social 
stresses, such as racism; low birth 


weight; pre-term labor and deliv- 
ery; poor maternal health and lack 
of awareness about black infant 
mortality itself. 

“People often think that pover- 
ty is the main cause of this prob 
lem. Yet, affluent, educated, mar- 
ried Black women continue to be 
at increased risk for poor pregnan- 
cy outcomes and infant death,” 
adds Zimmerman. “We must aban- 
don this biased mindset if we are 
going to make strides in improving 
the survival rate of black infan 

The BIMRRC's seven hon 


Above, Bertram L. Scott, -—t and CEO of Horizon Mercy and Ilise 


Ilise 
Zimmerman, executive director of 
the Northern New — Jersey 


irector of the Northern New Jersey 


Maternal/Child Health E confer during the awards ceremony 


Pictured from left to right: Master of Ceremonies President of Horizon Mercy, Bertram L. Scott with 
; Beverley Henderson, R.N.; Rev. Floyd White; 


honorees, Charles Bowers, M.: 


Denise Rodgers, M.D.; Host, 


Ilise Zimmerman; honrees Anthony Minnefor, M.D., Yvonne Wesley, R.N., Ph.D. and Jeanine LaRue 


nem 


Earnings, choice, 


and conven 
I like those in a bank. 


orees have been doing just that in 
many diverse areas including med- 
icine, nursing, health, ed 
government, rch, community 
relations and advocacy, The hon- 
orees were: 

W Charles Bowers, M.D., 
F.A.C.O.G., chief of obstetrics 
and gynecology at Kings County 
Hospital, Brooklyn, NY: 

W Beverly Henderson, R.N., 
B.A., president of Healthy 
Mothers/Healthy Babies of Essex, 
Newark, NJ; 

m Jeannine LaRue, vice 
president of government relations 
at Saint Barnabas Health Care 
System, Livingston,NJ; 

W Jean Rochelle Marshall, 
R-N., M.S.N., E.A.A.N., vice- 
president of governmental and 
community relations at Meridian 
Health System, Wall, NJ; 

m Anthony Minnefor, M.D., 
E.A.A.P., chairman of the depart- 
ment of pediatrics at Saint 
Barnabas Medical Center; 

m Denise Rodgers, M.D., 


American Cancer society hosts 
breast cancer walk 


NEWARK The American 
Cancer Society's annual Making 
Strides Against Breast Cancer — a 
five mile, non-competitive walk — 
is coming to Downtown 
Renaissance Newark on Sunday, 
Oct. 15 at 11 a.m. at Military Park. 
Proceeds from the event will sup- 
port the American Cancer Society's 
life-saving research program, 
patient and family support services, 
and advocacy efforts to improve 
access to care, screening and mam- 
mograms for women in Bergen, 
Essex, Hudson, Passaic and Union 
counties. 

“This event is a lot of fun for 
co-workt families and friends 
who put together a team and walk 
for a good cause. They are also a 
great way for local businesses to 
sponsor teams and demonstrate 


New Jersey Secretary of State 
Rev. DeForest B. Soaries, Jr. 
speaks on the importance of the 
combating the issue 


associate dean for community 
health and professor of family 
medicine at the University of 
Medicine and Dentistry of NJ, 
New Brunswick, NJ; and 

B Reverend Floyd White, 
pastor of the Woodland Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, Camden, 
NJ. 


their commitment to fight cancer in 


our community," explains Stacy 
Greene, director, American Cancer 
Society Making Strides Against 
Breast Cancer. 

Following the walk, Making 
Strides Against Breast Cancer par- 
ticipants will enjoy a variety of 
activities and entertainment sched- 
uled throughout the morning and 
early afternoon. Attendees can also 
obtain useful information about 
cancer prevention, detection, advo- 
and patient and family support 
services at American Cancer 
Society informational booths locat- 
ed throughout the registration area. 

For additional information 
about the day's planned activities 
and to find out how you can start 
your own Making Strides Against 
Breast Cancer team, contact the 
in Cancer Society at (800) 
45. 
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12-month CD 


6.60" 


Only a $500 minimum deposit is 
required to open any of these CDs! 
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CHATHAM: 
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EAST ORANGE: 
27 Prospect Steet 
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1128 Libery Avenue 


IRVINGTON: 
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dor 
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tinue the positive momentum of 
the PANHL program. For further 
information, contact Lori 
Aueibach-Skurbe, Public Health 
Nutritionist, at (201) 225-7011. 
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Raps roots are uncovered at 
the Brooklyn Museum of Art 


By Nekesa Mumbi Moody 
Associated Press Writer 


NEW YORK (AP) Aretha 
Franklin, Smokey Robinson, Erykah 
Badu and Bonnie Raitt were among the 
stars who paid tribute to forgotten soul 

' singers of the past at the Rhythm & Blues 
Foundation’s 11th annual Pioneer Awards. 

While such superstars as Stevie 
Wonder and the late Marvin Gaye were 
also honored at the recent event, the bulk 
of the four-hour ceremony was dedicated 
to such lesser-known acts as the Chi- 
Lites. who faded into obscurity although 
their harmonies on such hits as “Have You 
Seen Her" helped define the sound of the 
"60s and 70s. 

“Is one the most important awards 
that we ever received," said Chi-Lites 
founding member Eugene Record. y 
(the R&B foundation) do things that are 
very unusual as far as helping artists who 
have fallen on hard times, and | don't 


Queen Latifah's 
African Outfit, c. 
1989 from the 

> Collection of 

4 Latifah's mother, 

*' Rita Owens. Latifah 
added feminist 
activism to hip- 
hop's agenda with 
her declaration of 
"Ladies First" on 
her debut album, 
“All Hail the 
Queen.” Throughout 
the ‘90s, Latifah has 
| been a strong pres- 
ence in hip-hop, on 
7 tv. and in film. 


know any organization that does that for 
musicians and entertainers.” 

Besides bestowing — long-overdue 
recognition, the foundation awards most 
honorees with cash: $20.000 for groups 
and $15,000 for individual artists. 

Motown founder Berry Gordy helped 
boost the foundation's coffers, announc- 
ing a $750,000 donation to aid former acts 
from the legendary label who are strug- 
gling. 

“These are our pioneers, the people 
that we got something from, we benefit 
from, so we have to look out for them like 
all people do," he said. “It’s everyone's 
responsibility. It’s our legac 

Some of the artists honored by the 
foundation in years past were cheated out 
of their royalties and received little during 
their brief celebrity. 

Many artists did not get adequate 
compensation, and even today. find it very 
difficult to survive even though their 
music is known and played,” said Mary 


Pictured left to right are Isiah Whitlock, Jr. as Grant Wiggins and Beatrice 


Winde as Emma Glenn in “ 


Lesson Before Dying." 


Photo: Susan Johann 


ip-Hop Nation: Roots, 

Rhymes, and Rage will 

present the explosion of 

hip-hop. the most influen- 
tial American cultural phenomenon of 
the past twenty-five years. 

On view at the Brooklyn Museum of 
Art now through December 31. 2000, 
this multimedia exhibition features over 
400 items from the 1970s to the present, 
among them hip-hop fashions, videos, 
and artifacts. 

Hip-Hop Nation also showcases 
clothing and accessories worn by artists 
such as Afrika Bambaataa, Run-DMC, . 
The Beustie Boys, Sult N’ Pepa, Tupac 
Shakur, Puff Daddy, Eminem, and Missy 
Elliot. Other items include manuscripts 
of lyrics by artists Public Enemy, Ice-T, 
and Arrested Development; a letter from 
the EB.l. to Priority Records expressing 
concern over the group N.W.A. and 
audio components used by Grandmaster 
h. 


he exhibition also includes artifacts 
of Brooklyn-bred hip-hop artists, such as 
The Notorious B.I.G. and Jay-Z, as well 
as interactive D.J. stations, notable pho- 
tographs and magazine covers, an 
music-video displays detailing hip-hop's 
history and its four elements — DJing, 

s ing, and breakdanc- 
ing. Video installations created by YO- 
TV (Youth Organizers Television) will 
provide current teenage and young-adult 
perspectives on hip-hop. 

Organized by the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame and Museum in Cleveland. Hip- 
Hop Nation is the first major exhibi- 
tion of this scope and depth 
The exhibition is guest 
curated by Kevin 
Powell. former 
senior writer for 
Vibe, frequent 
contributor to 
Rolling Stone; 
noted college lec- 
turer, and a widely 
recognized authori- 
ty on hip-hop cul- 


Wilson. one of the original Supremes. "As 
human beings. they're sort of forgotten. l 
think the Rhythm & Blues organization 
gives not only sort of an award, but also 
gives them something that they need 
1s human beings. to be respected.” 
he foundation also gave pioneer 
awards to Huey “Piano” Smith, who per- 
formed on the hit, "Don't You Know 
I/High Blood. Pressure” Sylvia 
Robinson, who had a hit with “Love Is 
Strange” in 1957 and years later helped 
start the rap revolution with the discovery 
of the Sugarhill Gang; Clyde Otis, who 
wrote and produced songs for artists 
including Nat "King" Cole and Dinah 
Washington; The Impressions, whose hits 
include “It’s All Right"; Johnnie Johnson, 
a legendary pianist who discovered and 
played with Chuck Berry; and Betty 
Wright, who is probably best known for 
her hit "Clean Up Woman.” 

Wonder received the lifetime achjeve- 
ment award, while Gaye's children 


Brooklyn Museum of Art 

Now through December 31, 2000 
200 Eastern Parkway 

Brooklyn, New York City 
718-638-5931 


ture. 

Hip-Hop Nation will be organized 
into five sections tracing the develop- 
ment of hip-hop. The first, “The Block 
Party," introduces the different compo- 
nents of hip-hop. It also includes live 
demonstrations and computerized inter- 
active terminals. 


The second section, “The Roots,” is a 


look at the beginnings of hip-hop and 
features vintage clothing, audio equip- 
ment from the 1970s and early 1980s, a 
video installation, and array of original 
party and club handbills. It also includes 
costumes and other items related to such 
hip-hop pioneers as Koo! Here. 
Grandmaster Flash, Afrika Bambaataa, 
and Kurtis Blow. 

“The Golden Era.” section three of 
the exhibition covers the mid-eighties 
through 1990. hip-hop's most creative 
and influential period. The era produced 
the remarkable rhyme skills of Rakim 
and Slick Rick. the feminist flavor of 
Salt'N' Pepa, MC Lyte. Monie Love, and 
Queen Latifah, the agitprop poetry of 
Public Enemy, and the gangsta sound- 
track of N.W.A. Highlights include clas: 
sic photos and original album cover art; 
clothing from P.E uck D, Salt N' 


EDP-BOP NATION 
FATS, RIMMUS S RAGE 


Singing sensation Aretha Franklin 


Pepa, RunDMC, Queen Latifah, LL Cool 
J, and others, as well as original notes for 
De La Soul's landmark record “3 Feet 
High and Rising.” A video instal 
accompanies this section 
Section four is “Controversy 
Outrage and the Rise of Gangsta Rap." It 
documents the period when the subcul 
ture of gangsta rap came to dominate 
radio airwaves and the media's attention. 
Such events us 2 Live Crew's infamous 
obscenity trial and the intense criticism 
of Ice-T's “Cop Killer" record (actually a 
rock song performed by his band, Body 
Count) marked hip-hop's arrival in main- 
stream America. By the mid- 19905, hip- 
hop would lose two of its major icons to. 
tragedy: first Tupac Shakur, then the. 
Notorious B.I.G., victims of still- 
unsolved drive-by shootings. This section 
also features numerous court documents 
and newspaper articles, as well as arti- 
facts from the collections of Snoop 
Dogg, Ice-T, N.W.A., and the Geto Boy: 
The last section, "Pop Goes the Culture,” 
acknowledges that hip-hop has now 
become the dominant American youth 
culture. Since MC Hammer and Vanilla 
Ice in the early 1990s, hip-hop has 
reigned over the pop charts, along the 
way influencing R&B performers (TLC, 
R. Kelly, Mar ), rock (Rag 
Against the Machine, Limp Bizkit, Kid 
ock), and pop (Backstreet Boyz, 
Britney Spears, Christina Aguilera). Hip- 
hop's mainstream invasion has also trans- 
formed fashion, language, and the way 
that Madison Avenue markets to youth in 
America and worldwide. “Pop 
Goes the Culture” includes 
costumes worn by such 
artists as Puff 
Daddy. Missy 
Elliott, Eminem, 
Will Smith, The 
Beastie Boys. 
Jay-Z. and oth- 
ers. It also con- 
tuins personal items 
from the estates of 
the Notorious B.I.G. 


accepted the Legacy Tribute award on his 
behalf. Ahmet Ertegun, founder of 
Atlantic Records, received the R&B 


Founders Award. 

The nt also served as a concert and 
jam session as the honorees performed 
some of their biggest hits. Wonder's per- 
formance was perhaps the most rousing. 
as he sang a medley of hits that included 
“Superstition” and “I Was Made to Love 
Her" with Raitt, Badu, Robinson, Sister 
Sledge and Dionne Warwick singing 
backup 

Wonder called for the performers to 
unite with past artists for an album that 
would feature old hits and give back roy- 


alties to those singers and their families. 
Though Wonder has received count 
less accolades, he said this award held a 
special significance for him 
"lt really is the essence of how | 


began," he said. “I was an R&B artist 
rhythm and blues artist, and | have g 
respect and | am very proud of that." 


Theater 


‘A Lesson Before Dying’ is a worthy experience 


Signature Theatre Company's 
Peter Norton Space 
535 W. 42 at 10th, New York City 


Written by Romulus Linney, from the 
award-winning novel by Ernest J 
Gaines, “A Lesson Before Dying” is the 
powerful story of two young black men, 
each in his own way trapped in a small 
Louisiana town in the 1940s. 
Condemned by an all-white jury to die in 
an electric chair for a crime he did not 
commit, Jefferson gives up on everybody, 
including himself. His grandmother, 
however, wants him to die like a man and 


enlists the help of Grant Wiggins, a disil- 
lusioned schoolteacher. Over the course 


premiere of “The Last of the Thorntons” 
by Horton Foote and then, presented in 


of several months, the two men teach 
each other important lessons about hero- 
ism and about living — and dying — 
with dignity. 

Featured in the cast of “A Lesson 
Before Dying” are Stephen Bradbury 
(Sam Guidry), Aaron Harpold (Paul 
Bonin), Tracey A. Leigh (Vivian 
Baptiste), Jamahl Marsh (Jefferson), 
John Henry Redwood (The Reverend 
Moses Ambrose), Isiah Whitlock, Jr. 
(Grant Wiggins) and Beatrice Winde 
(Emma Glenn). 

Following the play, the celebration 
continues in November with the world 


dence Adrienne Kenned: 
Premiere of "Urban Zulu Mambo," a 
one-woman show starring Regina 
The first half of the celebration will con- 
clude in S 
Lee Blessing. 
continues with new plays by 
Albee, Maria Irene Forn 
Arthur Miller and Sam Shepard 


of past playwright-in- 
the New York 


uylor. 


ring 2001 with a new play by 
The 2001-2002 season 
Edward 
John Guare, 


"A Lesson Before Dying" is present- 
ed with with Alabama Shakespeare 
Festival and with production support 
from Saks Fifth Avenue and the National 
Endowment for the Arts 
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Halle Berry delivers keynote 
address at conference exploring 
image of black women in film 


By 
Williams 

Last weekend, 
Princeton 
University hosted 
an important con- 
ference entitled 
“Imitating Life: 
Women, Race and 
Film (1934- 
2000).” Convened 
by Historian Nell 
Irvin Painter, for- 
mer head of 
Princeton's 
African- 
American Studies 
Department, the two day seminar 
featured academics, directors, 
actors, critics and others from the 
entertainment field. 

Using the controversial 1934 
film “Imitation of Life” as a point 
of departure, the conference 
focused on the stereotypical treat- 
ment of black women by the film 
industry. This year’s Emmy and 
Golden Globe Award-winner 
Halle Berry (for “Introducing 
Dorothy Dandridge”) delivered 
the keynote address to a packed 
house filled with fans and col- 
leagues. 

In an hour-long talk punctuat- 
ed with numerous entertaining 
personal asides, the striking Berry 
won the audience easily, elo- 
quently discussing a wide range 
of issues such as the challenges 


Kam 


faced . by black 
actresses in 
Hollywood. Citing 
her own difficulty in 
landing a role in 
"The Flintstones," 
she suggested that 
African-American 
actresses have to 
fight for roles that 
arent meant for 
them. Although the 
evening's, emcee 
suggested that the 
audience write any 
questions for Berry 

own on paper, 
Berry quickly overruled, freely 
willing to handle any queries 
spontaneously. And. she even 
made herself available for auto- 
s afterwards 


The next y, directors 
Charles Burnett ("To Sleep with 
Anger”) and Julie Dash 


("Daughters of the Dust") shared 
their perspectives of Hollywood 
as filmmakers 

Academic contributors, 
including Professors Thadious 
Davis (Vanderbilt), Cheryl Wall 
(Rutgers), Ann Douglas 
(Columbia), Jill Nelson (Hunter), 
Valerie Smith (UCLA), Thomas 
(Morgan State) and Richard Dyer 
(Warwick) gave talks which 
examined race and sex in the cin- 
ematic portrayal of African- 
Americans. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4 


WOODBRIDGE — The Barron 
Arts Center will host “Tastes of 
the Arts Lecture” with speaker 
Kristen Brunet at 7:30p.m. For 
more information, call (732) 
634-0413. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5 


NEW YORK — The Whitney 
Museum of American Art pres- 
ents a show by Edward 
Steiche. For information, call 
(212) 570-3633. 


NEW YORK CITY — Lincoln 
Center presents pianist Junior 
Mance at 8p.m. For more infor- 
mation, call (212) 721-6500. 


MORRISTOWN — The Morris 
Museum hosts a lecture on 
Masterpieces of the Hudson 
River School at 7:30pm. For 
more information, call (973) 
583-0454. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 


NEWARK — The New Jersey 
Performing Arts Center pres- 
ents The Millennium Beat. For 
information, call (800) 255- 
3476. 


NEW. YORK CITY — The 
Museum of the City of New 
York presents a viewing of "Life. 
of the People: Realist Prints 
and Drawings from the Ben and 
Beatrice Goldstein Collection, 
1912-1948" For information, 
call (212) 534-1672. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The 
State Theatre presents The 
Millennium Beat. For informa- 
tion, call (800) 255-3476. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13 


NEW YORK CITY (through 
14th) — Lincoln Center hosts 
"Jazz at Lincoln" at 8p.m. For 
more information, call (212) 
721-6500. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 


METUCHEN (through 
November 5th) The Forum 
Theatre Company presents 
Elephant Sighs. For informa- 
tion, call (732) 548-0582. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15 


NEWARK — Roy Ayers & 
Cynthia Holliday will perform at 


Newark Symphony Hall at 5 
p.m. For more information, call 
(973) 643-8013. 


NEW BRUNSWICK:— The 


State Theatre presents 
“Franklin's Big Adventure." For 
more information, call (732) 
247-7200. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 


ATLANTIC CITY — Resorts 
Atlantic City presents Gladys 
Knight at 10 p.m. For informa- 
tion, call (609) 340-6429. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25 


NEW YORK CITY — The Asia 
Society will sponsor Ratan 
Thiyam’s Chorus Repertory 
Theater. For information, call 
(212) 288-6400. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The 
State Theatre presents Ray 
Charles. For more information, 
call (732) 247-7200. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26 


PASSAIC — African Globé 
TheaterWorks presents “When 
a Man Loves a Woman” at 
Passaic County Community 
College at 3pm. For more 
information, call (973)624- 
6333. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The 
State Theatre presents Mark 
Russell. For more information, 
call (732) 247-7200 ext.542. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 29 


NEWARK Pieces of a 
Dream and Pat Tandy will per- 
form at Newark Symphony 
Hall. For more information, call 
(973) 643-8013. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


NEWARK — African. Globe 
TheaterWorks presents “When 
a Man Loves a Woman” at 
Essex County Community 
College at 8pm. For more 
information, call (973) 624- 
6333. 4 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


ATLANTIC CITY — (through 
November 12) Resorts Atlantic 
City presents Harry Belafonte 
at 10 p.m. For information, call 
(609)340-6429. 


Movie Review 


Denzel Washington is sensational in ‘70’s 
desegregation saga ‘Remember the Titans’ 


By Kam Williams 


Although the United States 
Supreme Court, with its landmark 
decision in Brown vs. Board of 
Education, declared public school 
segregation illegal in 1954, 
Alexandria, Virginia was among 
those cities which dragged its feet 


in implementing a plan for inte- 
gration. Finally, in 1971, blacks 
were allowed to enroll at TC 
Williams High. Simultaneously, 


the school also hired Herman 
Boone, an African-American, as 
head coach of its football team. 
Given the prevailing attitudes of 
the day, Coach Boone and the 
black students’ arrival was met 
with racist fervor by a resentful 
white community. But Boone, 
leading by example, tempered his 
response with the love and non=- 
resistance necessary for a peaceful 
transition. 

“Remember the Titans," star- 
ring Denzel Washington as the 
charismatic Coach Boone, is the 
true story of the events surround- 
ing that school's desegregation. 
Director Boaz Yakin should final- 
ly get some  long-deserved 
acknowledgment as one of the 
best in the business. Yakin's “A 
Price Above Rubies” (with Rene 
Zellweger), a provocative explo- 
ration of the lives of Hassidic 
Jews in NYC, was #2 on my 1998 
Ten Best List 

Here, Boaz focuses narrowly 
on Coach Boone's efforts to field 
an integrated football team and to 
forge it. into the family it must 
become in order to succeed on the. 
field. Washington gives as power- 
ful a performance as his Oscar 
nominated one for “Hurricanes? 
pitted primarily against Will 
Patton (“Gone in 60 Seconds”) 
who.appears as the demoted 
Coach Yost, a racist who reluc- 
tantly remains on staff as Boone'$ 
assistant. 

Much is made in the movie of 
Boone’s relationship with Yost's 
tomboy of a nine year-old daugh- 
ter, Cheryl, capably played by 
Hayden Panettiere (“Isn't She 
Great”), Cheryl, apparently too 
young to be infected. with her 
father and the town’s prejudic 
befriends the new coach. Fanatic 
Cheryl devotes all her free time to 
the team, in fact, watching prac: 
tice, breaking down game tapes, 
offering constructive criticism. 

But the meat of the drama 
rests in the racial tensions of the 
era, so sensitively recreated by 
Yakin. Instead of relying on stark- 
ly contrasted stereotypes, Yakin 
takes the time to capture the trans- 
formation of an array of richly- 
developed characters on both 
sides. Gradually, Boone’s resolute 
determination to bridge the polar- 
izing divide of fear and hatred 
brings desired results. 

At the outset, the coach had an 
impossible situation on his hands 
Most of the white playérs were 
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DIANNE REEVES 


CARTER QUINTET 
Sat Oct 14 at 8:00 

Prudential Hall 

$48 S42 $34 $26 518 S12 


ANDRE WATTS 

Sun Nov 26 at 3:00 

Prudential Hall 

$58 $52 S42 $32 $22 $14 


A JOYOUS GOSPEL 
HOLIDAY 
and Special Guest 


NJPAC JUBILATION CHOIR 
Wed Dec 13 & Thur Dec 14 at 7 
Prudential Hall 

Adult $25 Child $12 


2000 KWANZAA 
FESTIVAL OPENING 
*CELEBRATION 

Fri Dec 15 ot 7:00 

Victoria Theater e Adult S18 Chi 
PRE-PERFORMANCE RECEPTION 


THE SPIRIT OF 
KWANZAA 

Featuring THE DINIZULU 
AFRICAN DANCERS, 
DRUMMERS AND SINGERS 


Sat Dec 16 at 2:00 & 5:00 
Victoria Theater 


COMING SOON 


QUINTET & REGINA 


Featuring DONNIE McCLURKIN 


CISSY HOUSTON WITH THE 


00 


+ 
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infuriated. by his presence and 
refused, “to play with any of those 
black anim: who had invaded 
their school. So, initially, Boone 
had a mutiny of brawls and sabo- 
tage on his hands. The team was 
unable to function and split along 
racial lines. But after the coach 
ordered his players to pair up, one 
black and one white, to room and 
ride buses with a member of the 
opposite race, he initiated an end 
to the mistrust long maintained by 
ignorance. 

The slow process of actually 
getting to know each other topples 
the walls of hatred in a cloud of 
harmony, as the boys find that 
they have more in common than 
contemplated. The soundtrack 
plays a big part here, offering a 
myriad of lip-sync opportunities. 
But the production never gets too 
light or too sappy to trivialize its 
profound message. The payoff is 
huge when a movie can so con- 
vincingly convey a transition from 
intolerance to acceptance. 


(This movie is rated PG for the- 
matic elements on race and 
homosexuality.) 


NTER 


SPEAKING IN TONGUES: 


THEATER OF THE 
SPOKEN WORD 


Featuring Taalam Acey, Liza Jessie Peterson, 
Sarah Jones, Will Power, Faraji Salim and others 
FRIDAY OCTOBER 13 at 8:00 


o "speak in tongues” — to receive insight and inspiration and redeliver it — is a gift to 
be shared, NJPAC invites you to join some of the country's most dynamic spoken word 
artists when they bring the energy and vitality of hip-hop culture to NUPAC. 

The Chase Room * Tickets $10 


FROM THE 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


TUESDAY NOVEMBER 21 — SUNDAY NOVEMBER 26 

As rich and abundant as the Mississippi soil, the awe-inspiring story of a woman who 
rises from poverty, pain and degradation to the hallowed halls of academia and beyond 
As told through the voices of three different characters, the autobiographical epic From 
the Mississippi Delta is one of the greatest testimonies of the strength and resilieriev of 
the human spirit 

Victoria Theater * Tickets $45 


DAVID RUDDER 


and his band Charlie's Roots 
FRIDAY DECEMBER 15 at 8:00 


One of the few calypso band singers who writes all of his own 
songs, David Rudder's music contains nuances of jazz, reggae, 
African and folk music and is rooted in the chanting tradition of 
the Shango Baptists of Trinidad 

Victoria Theater * Tickets $45-$15 


SAVION GLOVER 
in FOOT NOTES The Concert with Jimmy Slyde, 
Dianne Walker and Cartier Williams 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 21 at 7:30; 
FRIDAY DECEMBER 22 at 8:00 


Newarkis own Savion Glover, Tony* Award winner andione of Ii 
today’s most celebrated dance masters, has become renowned 
worldwide for his funky, bluesy, wordless language of sounds 

He returns to NIPAC with his kickin’ band and three top 

legends: Jimmy Slyde, “godfather of tap;' Dianne Walker; 

and the eleven-year old wonder, Cartier Williams 
Prudential Hall * Tickets $48-$14 


IT AIN'T NOTHIN’ 
BUT THE BLUES 


TUESDAY DECEMBER 26 — SUNDAY DECEMBER 31 
This rousing celebration of the American Blues experience takes you from Beale Street 
to Chi-town and everywhere in between. A “potent blend of visual eloquence and 
historical sweep” (The New York Times) works its musical mojo on audiences 
with such Blues standards as Fever and Sweet Home Chicago. 

Victoria Theater * Tickets $55 
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Group says New Jersey has highest cost for apartments 


TRENTON, N.J. (AP) — New Jersey is top in the nation when it 
comes to the cost of renting apartments, and, leaders of an advocacy 
group said last Wednesday, that makes affordable housing a crisis in 
the Garden State. 

More than half of those renting apartments can't afford the pay- 
ments on a three-bedroom apartment, said Peter Kasabach, an execu- 
tive board member of the Housing and Community Development 
Network 

The figure is based on federal standards that say housing is afford- 
able if rent is less than 30 percent of a person's income, Kasabach said. 

“Families are working harder, longer hours, yet they continue to 
fall further behind in making their housing payments." he said at a 
Statehouse news conference. 

A person being paid the minimum wage would have to work 131 
hours a week to earn enough to afford rent, Lucy Voorhoeve said. 

"Or more than three full-time jobs.” said Voorhoeve. the group's 


associate director 

Higher costs force people into substandard housing. Voorhoeve 
said. Others face eviction or homelessness. she added. 

Advocates cited a study by the National Low Income Housing 
Coalition that said the average rent in New Jersey was $878 in 1999. 
That figure was up $51 from the year before, enough to move New 
Jersey above Hawaii for the highest average in the country, Kasabach 
said. 


can do." 


Robert Adair is a 30-year-old father'of two now liv- 
ing in a'shelter with his family in Toms River 

Adair told reporters he earns $1.500 a month, 
but.can't afford to rent an apartment or house 
and then pay other costs, including medical 


expenses. 
“My monthly bills come out to 
$2,000. So what's the answer?” 
Adair said. 
Kasabach suggested 
more housing and tax cred- 
its for developers to pro- 
mote building. 
The . working poor 
would also be helped by an 
increase in state and feder- 
al voucher programs to use 
in market rentals, he said. 
Lawmakers also need to 
be more aggressive to pro- 
mote the state's existing 
affordable housing regula- 
tions, he said. 


“A lot of people in New Jersey are suffering from this,” he said. “If 
you don't see that as a crisis, as a major issue, I don't know what we 


In wake of Firestone 
recall, automakers 


push for tire sensors 


By Justin Hyde 
AP Auto Writer 


DETROIT (AP) — While most mod- 
ern cars and trucks have electronic sen- 
sors to detect everything from oil quality 
to changes in vehicle direction, checking 
the air pressure in tires remains a manual 
chore. 

But in the wake of the uproar over 
recalled Firestone tires, automakers are 
researching ways to add tire pressure 
monitoring systems. A few already sell 
models with a basic monitor that warns if 
pressure falls too low 

Others. including Ford Motor Co. and 

DaimlerChrysler AG. are testing a system 
that would automatically keep tires inflat- 
ed to a certain pressure and alert drivers to 
a slow leak. Suppliers say the: 
more calls for such devices, as automak- 
ers try to answer what appears to be a 
newfound awareness of tire problems 
among consumers. 
"The technology's there. and it's rela- 
tively cheap." said David Champion. 
director of automotive testing for 
Consumers Union, the nonprofit publisher 
of Consumer Reports magazine. “I think 
to have a pressure sensor that warns you 
when tire pressures are low ... that would 
be a great benefit to consumers 

Tire pressure has become a focal point 
in the debate over Firestone tire failures 
linked to 101 deaths and 400 injuries 
Critics have accused Ford of setting the 


“re getting 


Computers 


Is Windows ME for you? 


tire pressure for the Firestones used on the 
Explorer sport utility vehicle too low, 
especially given that tires often run a few 
pounds per square inch lower than recom- 
mended. 

Ford President and,CEO Jacques 
Nasser has promised Cdħaress that the 
automaker would speed up development 
work on tire sensor systems. The only sys 
tem Ford sells now is a $640 option on 
Lincoln Continental sedans equipped with 
run-flat tires. 

GM has installed a basic tire pressure 
monitor on about 1.6 million vehicles 
since 1997. The system uses the vehicles" 
antilock brake sensors to detect changes 
in the shape of the tire. and sets off an 
alert if pressure falls below a 
certain level. 

Auto parts — maker 


GM spokesman Terry Rhadigan said 
the company is considering using tire sen- 
sors in more models. but declined to give 
specifics. 

The system. that Ford and 
DaimlerChrysler are testing would auto- 
matically keep tires at a level pressure. 


The system's developer, Cycloid Co.. 
already sells a similar device for semi 
trucks. 


Cyeloid’s AutoPump is a hockey 
puck-sized device that mounts on a wheel 
hub under the hubcap. It keeps tires inflat- 
ed to a preset level through a compressor 
powered by the motion of the wheel 

Grant Renier, Cycloid's chairman and 
CEO. said Ford and DaimlerChrysler 


were planning to use the company's 
AutoPump on upcoming models. He said 
several other automakers and tire makers 
had contacted the company since, the 
Firestone recall. 

Renier said the AutoPump also could 
predict a tire failure based on how much air 
was being replaced. That information 
could be given to a driver as a warning that 
a tire would fail within a few hundred 
miles. 

Or if a vehicle had a built-in cellular. 
connection, the device could send a signal 
that would contact a service statiori, which 
would dial the driver back and offer help. 

It's not clear whether any such system. 
would have helped the people injured or 


killed in wrecks caused by Firestone tire 
failures. While the tire industry contends 
that underinflation causes a raft of prob- 
lems with tires — and might have played a 
role in the Firestone failures — none of the 
systems in production or under develop- 
ment could monitor the tire's structural 
conditions, such as how much heat has 
built up. 

And such systems add cost at a time 
when automakers are looking to slash 
costs. Alan Baum, an analyst with IRN 
Inc. said such systems would likely be 
seen as standard features on luxury models 

"This is clearly something that has 
some value in the eyes of the consumer." 
he said. 


Continental Teves has 
designed a similar system that 
will go into production in 
2002. company spokesman 
Jim Gill said. He said interest 
in the system had picked up 
since the Firestone recall 

But Champion said 
Consumers Union tests of the 
GM system found it to be not 
sensitive enough to pressure 
changes In the tests. 
Champion said the tire pres- 
sure had to drop below 20 
pounds per square inch before 
the system set off an alert. 

A more advanced system 
in some luxury cars. including 
the Chevrolet Corvette and the 
Plymouth Prowler uses a mon- 
itor installed inside the wheel 
hub to more precisely measure 
pressure. 


By Larry Blasko 
Associated Press Writer 


Windows Millennium Edition 
sashayed onto computing’s stage 
in mid-September for a perfor 
mance that many computer users 
could easily skip. 

Priced at $49.97. $89.97 or 
$169.99. depending on your cur- 
rent operating system version, 
Windows ME seems to consist of 
a number of nice tweaks standing 
on each others’ shoulders to fill 
out the suit of a major improve- 
ment. Particularly if you're 
already running Windows 98 
Second Edition, it’s probably a 
good idea to play the hand you 
have. 

Not that some of ME's tweaks 
might not be useful. The System 
Restore tool. for example, can 
undo what was done by some soft- 
ware installation that violated the 
"if it ain't broke, don't fix it" rule 

And it includes a digital video 
editor. new (and, finally, competi- 
tive) media player. and an Image 
Acquisition tool that makes gei 
ting and managing digital images 
much easier. Plus, it has Internet 
Explorer 5.5 

But there are many existing 
applications that do those tasks. 
and many of us don't spendsmuch 
time, if any. editing video on the 
PC. And some of the software 
components supplied are them- 
selves available for independent 
download. 

ME's Help function is much 
better than that of 98 SE, but any- 
one who has been wrestling with 
Windows for the past few years 
probably doesn't need help with 


the basic functions. This improve- 
ment will benefit mostly computer 
novices. 

If you're looking for improved 
speed from ME. keep looking. 
Benchmark tests. run by CNET 
(http://www.cnet.com) show ME 
to be a bit slower than 98 SE. 

ME's user interface and dia- 
logue boxes will be familiar to 
Windows users, but improved in 
their look and feel. And ME is, 
better at helping you handle trou- 
ble. Also, it will automatically 
update itself in the background 
when you're online, although you 
can override this if you want to 
decide for yourself what needs 
updating. . 

ME doesn't let you restart in 
MS-DOS mode. but it will let you 
open a DOS window. That's not 
going to bother most of us. 

The software adds both off- 
line and online games to its reper- 
toire, which is nice but hardly 
vital 

The networking wizard makes 
home networking much simpler, 
and ME is ready to talk to your 
appliances if those "smart" refrig- 
erators, coffee makers and toasters 
ever arrive. 

Installation is easy and pre- 
sents the typical shots of con- 
sumers grinning like lottery win- 
ners as system features are touted. 

Overall, ME is what we wish 
Windows 95 would have been. If 
you're happy with your current 
Windows software, keep it and 
wait to see what the next version, 
already in the works, will offer. 

Windows ME is available at 
retail, and on the Web at 
http://www.microsoft.com. 
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World-Class 


City News Publishing Company i 


Port Authority of NY/NJ Office of Business & Job Opportunity 
Schering-Plough 


Workforce 
Job Expo 2000 


Hosted by 


Sponsored by 


PSE&G 
GPU 
Horizon Mercy 


Robert Treat Hotel 
October 31, 2000 


8:30 am - 2:00 pm 


Join the sponsors and vendors 
who are helping to develop the 
Metropolitan Newark area 
World-Class Workforce. 


Jobs Expo 2000 will give urban residents an opportunity to learn about avail- 
able job opportunities, possible careers, and technology training available 
preparing them for the challenges of the new millennium. 


Call 973-642-4400 for sponsor or vendor information 
Space is limited. All space is allocated on a first come/first serve basis. 


Deadline is October 20, 2000 


Robert Treat Hotel 


October 4 - October 10, 2000 


111 Mulberry St., Townhouse C 


S. CLASSIFIED/LEGALS £z: 


Newark, N.J. 07102 


LEGALS 


LEGAL NOTICE 
REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE COUNTY OF MORRIS 
The Housing Authority of the County of Morris is seek 
ing proposals for architectural services for two com- 
plexes funded under 2000 Capital Fund Program for 
Modernization. 


Parties interested in submitting a proposal for the 
architectural services should contact Lucille Favale at 
the Authority's office at (973) 40-0389 for a detailed 
request for proposal (RFP), which includes the evalua: 
tion factors the Authority will use in selecting the archi 
tect, Proposals must be received by November 3, 2000 
in order to receive consideration. 
All proposals received will be evaluated by the 
Authority in accordance with the detailed RFP and 
S. Dept. of HUD Handbook 7585.1 Rev. 4 Section 


Robert L. Strater 
Executive Director 
Housing ho of the County of Morris 


INVITATION TO BID 
The Housing Authority of the City of Long Branch 
Garfield Court Administration Building 
PO. Box 337 


Long Branch, New Jersey 07740 
‘Sealed bids for Uniforms for the Housing Authority Employees 


The Long Branch Housing Authority shall receive bids 
by November 8, 2000, at the Admini 

the Housing Authority until 10:002: 
bids shall be publicly opened and read aloud. Bids 
must be submitted prior 9 the designated time tor 
acceptance and opening of bids and be submitted 
either by mail or in person by bidder or his agent. No 
bids shall be accepted after the designated time 


All bids shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope bear. 
ing the name of the bidder and clearly marked uni 
forms, 

The information for bidder, form of bid and specifica 
tions may be reviewed and obtained at the offices of 
the Long Branch Housing Authority at any time during 


M ndaf red core 9 
Pedro Aucun 
Szocsrar ex. Va mith any question 


Each bid must be accompanied by a certification by 
the bidder regarding equal opportunity employment 
practice. 


$5971 
BID NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that sealed bids wil be received 
by the Housing Authority County of Morris, 99 Ketch 


E place, the bids will be opened publicly and read 
aloud for consideration. 


A pre-bid inspection for the Common Area Cooling will 
be held on October 24, 2000 at 10:30AM. All parties 
are to meet at Pleasant View Village Senior Citizen 
Complex, 221 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Rockaway Twp., 
New Jersey. The pre-bid inspection for.the Kitchen 
Upgrades wil begin at Green Pond Village Family 
Complex, 89 Green Pond Road, Rockaway Twp., New 
Jersey at 12:30PM then continue to Bennett Avenue 
Family Complex, Franklin Road and Bennett Avenue, 
Randolph, New Jersey. 


All bids shall be presented by the parties bidding, or 
their agents at the designated time and place, not 
before and not after. No mail or overnight delivery will 
be accepted 


The Instructions to Bidders, Bid Form, General 
Conditions, Supplementary Conditions, Division 1 
Drawings, Specifications, and other Contract 
Documents will be on file during the business day at 
the office of the Architect, NJ Cifaretto, AIA, 170 
Changebridge Road, Montville, New Jersey 07045. 
Copies of Plans and Specifications thereof may be 
obtained at the offices of the Architect, NJ Cifaretto, 
AIA, upon paying a nonrefundable deposit of Seventy- 
five Dollars ($75.00) for Common Area Air Conditioning 
and Seventy-five Dollars ($75.00) for Kitchen 
Upgrades. Deposit checks shall be made payable to 
NJ Cifaretto, AIA 


Each proposal shall be accompanied by a Suretys 
Consent and a Certified Check or Bid Bond for ten per 
‘cent (1096) of the amount of bid up to $200,000 
$20,000 if the amount of bid is between $200,000 up to 
$400,000: and over $400,000 5% of the. bid. This is 
Payable to the Housing Authority County of Morris 
Said Surety shall be bound to furnish Performance and 
Payment Bonds to the successful bidder, equal to one 
hundred percent (100%) of the Contragt amount 

The Housing Authority County of Morris reserves the 
fight to waive any informality, to reject any and all bids 
fr to accept the bid, which, in their judgement, best 
serves the interest. Bids will remain in force for a peri 
d of sixty (60) days after the date of the opening there- 
ot. 


$119.06 


The Authority does not obligate its 


to accept the low. 


ook inthe best IIR ofthe Auton 


William J. Lau, PHM, Executive Direc 
Housing Authority of the City of Long orate 


The information for bidder, form of bid and specifica- 
may be reviewed and obtained at the offices of 
the Long Branch Housing Authority at any time during 
the regular business hours of 9:00am to 5:00pm, 
Monday through Friday. After October 9, 2000, tele- 
phone the Long Branch Housing Authority at (732) 
222-3747 ext. 110 with any questions. 
Each bid must be accompanied by a certification by 
Boe roii Eliot od 
pra 


The Authority. does not obligite seit 19 accept the 
lowest bid and reserves the right to waive any infor- 
mation in the bidder or to accept or reject any or all 
bids if deemed in the best interest of the Author 


William J. Lau, PHM, Executive Director 
Housing Authority of the City of Long Branch 


$ 85.69 


LEGALS LEGALS LEGALS LEGALS 


INVITATION TO BID 
Te Housing Auhory of fio Cay ot Coto Branch 
Gare Court Adminisraton Bulking 
7 
Long Branch, New Jersey 07740 
Sealed bids for 
Housing Authority Residential Developments. 


The Long Branch Housing Authority shall receive bids 
by November 8, 2000, at the Administration office of 


and opening of bids and be submitted either by mail or 
EUM pape oo MEUM enal oe 
accepted after the designated 

M md ROME 
ime of the bidder and clearly marked "On. 


INVITATION TO BID 


Te Housing Auto ot i 
Garfield Court Admin 


Long Branch 
ati jon Builda 


Box 
Long Branch New Jersey 07740 


Sealed bids for “On Call” Electrical Repairs for the 
Housing Authority Residential Developments 


Me xpo [usui 35 


lousing Authority rtu 
bids shall be publicly opened and rea 
must be submitted prior to the desig 
acceptance and opening of bids and be submitted 
either by mail or in person by bidder or his agent. No 
bids shall be accepted after the designated time 


All bids shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope bear- 
of the bidder and clearly marked “On 
lectrical Repairs. 


The information for bidder, form of bid 
reviewed and pe eed at 


at any time during 
ne; regii business, hour AL 9:00am to. @b0pmn 
Monday through Friday. After October 9, 2000, tele: 


phone the Long Branch Housing Authority at (732) 
222-3747 ext. 110 with any questions 


Each bid must be accompanied by a certification. by 
the bidder regarding equa! opportunity employment 
practice 

The Authority does not obligate itself to accept the low. 
est bid and reserves the right to waive any information 
in the bidder or to accept or raject any or all bids if 
deemed in the best interest of ti Author 


William J, Lau, PHM, Executive Director 
Housing Authority of tlie City of Long Branch 


58285 


INVITATION TO BID. 


The Housing Authority of the City of Long Branch 
Garfield Court Administration Building 
O. Box 337 


Long Branch, New Jersey 07740 


Sealed bids for * for the 
Housing Authority Residential Developments 


The Long Branch Housing Authority shall receive bids 
by November 8, 2000, at the Administration office of 
the Housing Authority until 11:30am, At 11:30am all 
bids shall be publicly opened and read aloud. Bids 
must be submitted prior to. the designated time for 
acceptance and opening of, bids and be submitted 
either by mail or in person by bidder or his agent. No 
bids shall be accepted after the designated time. 

All bids shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope bear- 
ing the name of the bidder and clearly marked “On 
Call" Plaster Repairs 

The information for bidder, form of bid and specifica- 
tions may be reviewed and obtained at the offices of 
the Long Branch Housing Authority at any time during 
the regular business hours of 9:00am to 5:00pm, 
Monday through Friday. After October 9, 2000, tele- 
phone the Long Branch Housing Authority at (732) 
222-3747 ext. 110 with any questions. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certification by 
the bi regarding equal opportunity employment 
practi 

The Authority does not obligate itself to accept the 
lowest bid and reserves the right to waive any infor- 
mation in the bidder or to accept or reject any or all 
bids if deemed in the best interest of the Authority. 


William J. Lau, PHM, Executive Director 
Housing Authority of the City of Long Branch 


$84.36 


The information for bidder, form of bid and specifica- 
tions may be reviewed and obtained at the offices of 
the Long Branch Housing Authority at any time during 
the regular business hours of 9:00am to 5:00pm, 
Monday through Friday. After October 9, 2000, tele- 
phone the Long Branch Housing Authority at (732) 
222-3747 ext. 110 with any questions. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certification by 
the bidder regarding equal opportunity employment 

Yactice. 


The Authority does not obligate itself to accept the low- 
est bid and reserves the right to waive any information 
in the bidder or to accept or reject any or all bids if 
deemed in the best interest of the Authority. 

William J. Lau, PHM, Executive Director 

Housing Authority of the City of Long Branch 


$8399 


INVITATION TO BID 


The Housing Authority of the City of Long Branch 
grs len inistration Building 
P.O. Box 33 


SUPPORT 
OUR 


ADVERTISERS 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Sarary $49,135.89 - $67,699.97 
Perform assigned duties in the area of state admin- 
istration and oversight of special education with 
mz con the areas of confict resolution through 


Long Branch, he Jersey 07740 
Sealed bids for “On Call” Plumbing Repairs for the 
Housing Authority Residential Developments. 


The Long Branch Housing Authority shall receive bids 
by November 8, 2000, at the Administration 

the Housing Authority until 11:00am At 11:00a 
bids shall: be publicly opened and read aloud. Bids 
must be submitted prior to the designated time for 
acceptance and opening of bids and be submitted 
either by mail or in person by bidder or his agent. No 
bids shall be accepted after the designated time 


AN bids shal be enclosed in a sealed envelope bear 
ing the name re se and ci 
Call” Plumbing Re 


Grant SPECIALIST 
Saary $49,135.89 - $67,699.97 


Join a centralized grant administrative team. We are 
seeking a highly motivated, organized and effective 
Communicator ta be engaged in activities associat- 

of feder- 


on of compli 

rs Dive in cecal Schoki 
tion or related ha a A five. years of experience. 
Please forward resumes no later than 10/13/00. 
For complete job description, please visit: 
www.state.nj.us/education 
and click on Career Opportunities. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 
NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
REFERENCES N-00-194-D037 
PO BOX 500, TRENTON, NJ 08625-0500 ot 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Saary $53,892.63 - $74,351.03 


Analyze federal and state special education law, 
deni the Siate Pan or Special Education; 
feveloping So materials and providing technical 
reauator eaves regarding 

's Degree 

in special education or related field Bes years of 
forward no later than 


For Eie jb destrion, pee vat: 
www.state.nj.us/education 
and click on Career Opportunities. 
Resumes may be e-mailed to: 
resumeQdoe.state.nj. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 

NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT | OF EOUGATION 
REFERENCE? N-00- 

PO BOX 500, TRENTON, NJ 10862-0500 


al entitlement funds. [edi Master's 
ree in Education or related field. Four years of 
professional experience in the administration/plan- 
ning of education and/or programs. forward. 
tober 1 ). Resumes 
may be e-mailed to: resume@doe.state.nj.us 
For complete job description, please visit: 
www.state.nj.us/education 
and click on Career Opportunities. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 
NEW JERSEY. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
REFERENCES N-00-197-B063 
PO BOX 500, TRENTON, NJ 08625-0500 


Nurse Assistant 
CNA - FT EVENINGS 


Children's Specialized Hospital, NJ's 1st comprehen- 
sive rehab hospital dedicated exclusively to pedi- 
arios, has a full time opening on the evening shift 
(8pm-11:30pm) for a Certified Nurse, Assistant to 
Work on our Long Term Care Unit. Must have LTC 


Experience working with children preferred, but not 
required. Positive work history and desire to make a 
difference in children’s lives required. Per Diem 
Opportunities avail, paying new per di 
Send or Fax résumé to: KS (908) 301-5 
MF 


Children’s 
Specialized 
Hospital 


SUBSCRIBE TO CITY NEWS 
only $39.00 per year 
see page A4 to complete your 
subscription form 


An Affliate Member of the 
Robert Wood Johnson Health System 
150 New Providence Rd 
Mountainside, NJ 07092 


INVITATION TO BID 


The Housing Authority of the City of Long Branch 
Cae Mox es 
337 


Long E x [o 07740 


Sealed bids for "On Call” Tile Repairs for the 
Housing Authority Residential Developments 


The Long Branch Housing Authority shall receive bids 
by November 8, 2000, at the Administration office of 
the Housing Authority until 2:00pm. At 2:00pm all bids 
shall be publicly openediand read aloud. 3ids must be 
submitted prior to the designated time for acceptance 
and opening of bids and be submitted either by mail or 
in person by bidder or his agent No bids shall be 
accepted affer the designated time. 

All bids shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope bear- 


name of the bidder and clearly marked "On. 
ir 


The information for bidder, form of bid and specifica- 
tions may be reviewed and obtained at the offices of 
the Long Branch Housing Authority at any time during 


phone the Long Branch Housing Authority at (732) 
222-9747 ext. 110 with any questions. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certification by 
ihe bidder regarding equal opportunity employment 
practice 

The Authority does not obigate itself to accept the 
lowest bid and reserves the right to waive any infor- 
mation in the bidder or'to accept or reject any or all 
bids if deemed in the best interest of the Authority 


William J. Lau, PHM, Executive Director 
Housing Authority of the City of Long Branch 


$8266 


Help Wanted 


f'Look, City News Is having a) 
World Class Workforce Job 
Expo October 3ist at the 
Robert Treat Hotel in Newark, 
we must let all the unem-| 
ployed people we know about 
it. This is great news!" 


Monday, October 9, 2000 
Monday, October 9, 2000 

Monday, October 16, 2000 
Monday, October 23, 2000 


‘Job Readiness’ 


‘Resume Writing’ 


24 hours a day 


Place your 


* legal notices 
e RFP’s 


* meeting 
schedules 


in 


CITY 
NEWS 


fax to: 
973-642-5444 


CrryNer 


World-Class 


Workforce Expo 2000 
October 31 € 8:30 am - 3:00 pm 
Robert Treat Hotel € Newark 
*How To Get the Job" Pre-Expo Workshops 
Conducted by 
United Way of Essex and West Hudson 
Newark Enterprise Community Resource Development Center 
Where is the Future Taking You? 


e Have you been looking for a job, but can't get past submitting your application? 
e. Do you find job offerings, but they require a resume and you don't have one? 

e Do you get nervous anticipating the question and answers for an interview? 

e. Do you have an interview scheduled, but don't know what you should wear? 


"Interviewing Skills" 


"Dress for Success" 


00 am - 12:00 pm 
1:00 pm - 3:00 pm 

am - 12:00 pm & 1:00 pm - 3:00 pm 
00 am - 12:00 pm 4 1:00 pm - 3:00 pm 


Sponsored by : 
The Port Authority of NY & NJ Office of Business & Job Opportunity 
* WBLS-FM 107.5 * WLIB 1190 AM Radio 
A CITY NEWS Initiative sponsored by: 
Schering-Plough * PSE&G * GPU 7 Horizon Mercy 


Name. 


Register Now! Workshops are held at 303 Washington St., 5th Floor, Newark, NJ 


Telephone. 


Address. City 


State Zip. 


Were you referred by an agency? Yes__No__ 
If so, which agency? 


Name of person who referred you 


d van ge piia 4 


dings wn. oripm)4 


. (Time 9 am. or 1 pm.) 


To register for the worksh 


netta Anders 290 
Ael gg form to 303 Washington St, sth Floor, Newark, NJ 07102. Deadline for registration is 


or fax registration 


New Jersey * New Jerse) 
Of Essex and West Hudson / Newark Enterpri 


ADVERTISE 


“READ” 
CITY NEWS 


THE INTELLIGENT VOICE 
FOR INTELLIGENT PEOPLE 


Millennium Information Technology Group, Inc. 


FAX TO: 


(973) 642-5444 


or call 


(973) 642-4400 


fr coites wi: LL Housing and Urban Development New Jersey State Office * Workforce 
artment of Community Affairs s Newark Workforce Investment Board v United Way 


Counciltor Airport Opportunity 


Help Wanted 


opment Center « New Community Corporation 


Work in print media & publishing for the fall! 
Possible career opportunity available. Gain 
valuable journalism experience. Should be| 
multi-task oriented, able to meet deadlines, 
possess great organizational skills & have| 
computer knowledge, word processing a| 
must. Must be available part-time or full- 
time, Monday - Friday. For more information 
contact: City News at (973) 642-4400. 


Let our readers know you are an 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
advertise in 


City NEws 
CALL 973.642.4400 


October 4 - October 10, 2000 


BUSINESS 


City News B8. 


SS 


Busin 
Hebr. us 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10 


SPRINGFIELD — NJTC hosts “e-sign 
Bil Authentication” at Certified 
Maii.com from 5-7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11 


NEWARK — NJTC hosts "Technology 
Tour" at UMDNJ from 8:30-10:30 p.m. 
For more information call (856) 787- 
9700 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19 


NEWARK — NJTC hosts "Workplace 
Mediation" at Alpha Technologies. For 
more information call (856) 787-9700. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 23 


HAMILTON — The Higher Education 
Student Assistance Authority will meet. 
For more information call 609-588- 
2240. 


PRINCETON — NJTC hosts “M&A 
2000" at Princeton Softech from 4-6 
p.m. For more information call (856) 
787 9700 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 30 


NEW YORK CITY - Professional 

Women In Construction (PWC) ar 
National Minority Business canal 
holds its annual Trade Show and 
Business-to Business Marketing Event 
at 3:30 p.m. For further information call 
PWC at (212) 687-0610. 


NEW YORK CITY - Thurgood Marshall 
Scholarship Fund 13th Anniversary 
‘Awards Dinner, reception is at 6 p.m. 
and dinner and program 7 p.m. (Black 
Tie). For further information call (212) 
888-7003. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31 


NEWARK—The City News, "CityNet" 
initiative hosts the World-class 
Workforce Expo 2000 at the Robert 
Treat Hotel located on Broad Street in 
Newark. Call 642-8300 ext. 290 to reg- 
ister for workshops. 


Laundry Zone makes a splash in East Orange 


By Kelly Foster 


Laundromat goers in East 
Orange do not need to find quarters 
next time they want to do laundry 
thanks to washer and dryers that 
use debit card technology at the 
newly opened Laundry Zone in 
East Orange. 

Located at 353 Central 
Avenue, the store, hosted its grand 
opening Friday, September 22 and 
23. The store is the fifth to open in 
the franchise of high-tech, family- 
oriented Laundromats, which also 
has facilities in Asbury Park, New 
Brooklyn, New York and 


"What sets Laundry Zone apart 
from other Laundromats is its cus- 
tomer service oriented atmos- 
phere,” remarked District Manager 
Bobby Youngblood. 

In addition to the debit system, 
the 7,000 square foot store features 
a large play area for children, com- 
plete with television sets, and a 
state-of-the-art surveillance sys- 


tem, a drop-off laundry service and 
shoe repair service. The store, 
which has 64 dryers and 70 wash- 
ers, will be open 24 hours a day as 


of Friday, October 6, said 
Youngblood. 
“Its convenient,” said 


Michelle Bodner, President of 
Laundry Zone, of the debit card 
system. “Customers don’t have to 
walk around with change. It also 
makes it a safer environment. No 
desperate person will break in,” 
she said 

“We meet our customers at the 
door and help them carry in their 
laundry,” said Youngblood. “We 
show them how to save money on 
soap and detergent.” 

In continuing with their mis- 
sion of customer service, Laundry 
Zone greets customers at their cars 
and helps them carry their laundry 
into the store in carts, said 


Youngblood. 

Bodner said the company was 
attracted to East Orange because of 
its “vibrancy.” 


Patrons enjoy grand opening festiviti 


SBA awards Minority Small 
Business Firm of the Year 


WASHINGTON — SBA 
Administrator Aida . Alvarez 
announced the winner of SBA's 
annual awards last week during the 
start of the 18th annual National 
Minority Enterprise Development 
(MED) week celebration. 

Business Technologies and 
Solutions, Inc. of Beaver Creek, 
Ohio received the National 
Minority Small Business Firm of 
the Year Award. While Datrose 
Industries, of Webster, New York, 
and and Valenzuela Engineering, of 
Los Angeles tied for the National 
8(a) Minority Small Business 
Graduate of the Year Award. 

Angela G. Vlahos formed 
Business ^ Technologies and 
Solutions, Inc. (BTAS, Inc.) in 
1992 as the sole employee. Her 
company expanded in 1996, when 
she was certified as an 8(a) firm 
and won her first federal contract 
from Wright-Patterson AFB in 
Dayton, Ohio. Since its first year, 
BTAS's revenues have rocketed 
from $30,000 to $4 million, and 
now employs 70 people. 


Cirv MARKETPLACE 


National 8(a) minority small 
business graduates of the year Jerry 
H. Valenzuela founded Valenzuela 
Engineering Inc. (VE) in 1987 to 
provide engineering and construc- 
tion management services to the 
public and private sector work 
industi In 1989, VE expanded 
and has now performed over $200 
million in federal contracts. 

William A. Rose founded 
Datrose Industries, Inc. in 1976 
with only a few employees to pro- 
vide data entry services in the 
Rochester, N. Y. area. In 1987, 
Datrose: was certified in the 8(a) 
program. Since then his company 
has evolved into a full service 
bureau of management and infor- 
mation technology services that 
include: accounts payable process- 
ing, expense accounting, mailroom 
administration, purchasing admin- 
istration, document management, 
data entry and word processing. 

The company's net worth dur- 
ing its tenure in the 8(a) program 
grew from $81,000 to $692,000. 
Its current total annual sales 
exceed $12 million: 
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s at Laundry Zone 


"East Orange is a city that is 
rebuilding toward a new economic 
prosperity and we want to do our 
A to help in that process. We like 

East Orange; the stores are quite 
attractive. 

Bodner said the company 
looked at available real estate. 
Through interviews with residents 
and database information, 
Laundry Zone found that more 
than half of Laundromat users in 
East Orange patronized 
Laundromats that were outside of 
the city. "They felt like the ones in 
E. Orange were not up to their 
standards," she said. “The more we 
do to keep residents in town, the 
more economically vital East 
Orange will be." 

"We are pleased to welcome 
the Laundry Zone to East Orange 
because attracting quality busi- 


Michelle Bodner,(center) President of Laundry Zone cuts the ribbon at 
the grand opening ceremony. She is joined by (l-r) Bob Bodner, execu- 
e vice- president of Laundry Zone; East Orange Fifth Ward 


nesses to our is a criti- 
cal part of our agenda to rebuild 
the city and make high quality ser- 
vices available to our citizens,” 
said East Orange Mayor Robert 
Bowser. 

Bodner said the store specifi- 
cally targeted ethnic groups and 
mothers. 

“We analyzed the needs of eth- 
nic groups, and the needs of inner 
city families, and we'll continue to 
analyze the needs of our customers 
to improve the store," she said. 

Patron Cindy Williams said she 
was impressed enough with 
Laundry Zone to switch from the 
store she used to frequent. in 
Newark. 

"I bring my kids to the play 
area, and they don't want to leave," 
she said. "Their washing machines 
wash real good and they treat me 
with respect.” 

Laundry Zone also believes in 


Carol Clark; City Council President Mary Patterson; the 


aay Zone mascot, Spinner; City Administrator Joseph Jenkin 


Third Ward Ct Quilla 


Fourth Ward C. 


taking care of its employees. The 
store hires locally, with most 
employees coming from East 
Orange, West Orange and Newark, 
said Bodner. Bodner also said that 
she equal i 


Dwight Sanders and Second Ward Councilman Richard Munford. 


play area. 

"At most Laundromats you go 
to, children are not considered," 
said Key. "How many other places 
can you sit down, watch TV, get 
to eat, and. not be 


employment The store employs 
five store managers and two dis- 
trict managers. Managers are pro- 
moted from within the company, 
and receive computer and other 
business training. Employees also 
receive stock options. 

"Everyone in our company has 
the opportunity to move up," said 

ner. 

Angela Key, manager of the 
East Orange Laundry Zone .:d 
mother of a seven-year old son, 
said what attracted her to employ- 
ment at the store was the children's 


bugged by your child?" 

Key said the relaxed, family 
atmosphere motivates her to be 
more welcoming with customers. 
New customers receive a canvas 
bag with the store's logo as an 
appreciation gift, said Key. 

Bounder said Laundry Zone is 
constantly looking to expand its 
stores. 

"We are looking for more 
stores all the time; we'd like to do 
one more in East Orange and we're 
looking in Newark," she said. 
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For most Americans, buying a home is their biggest dream. Unfortunately, it can seem scary 


and complicated as well. That's why at the Fannie Mae Foundation, we have an ongoing commitment 


to help knock down the barriers to homeownership. In fact, we've already helped ten million families 


prépare to own homes with our informational guides. 


Our free "Opening The Door To A Home Of Your Own" guide provides easy to understand 


step-by-step instruction on how to buy a home — making millions of Americans comfortable with 


the home-buying process. 


And because getting your credit right is the first step toward owning a home, we created 


another free guide, "Knowing And Understanding Your Credit," which 
teaches you how credit works and shows you how to take control of it. 
Call 1-800-357-1716 or visit www.homebuyingguide.org for 
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Letter from ffe Ito 


'An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure." 


Many of us grew 
up hearing those 
familiar words. 
Memories of our 
mothers holding 
spoonfuls of ran- 
cid liquid, souring 
to the stomach 
and equally offen- 
sive to the senses. 
We held our noses, 
closed our eyes and 
swallowed, with all 
of the faith that the magic elixir would cure us of what ailed 
our bodies. Those days are gone. Health matters are much 
more critical today. 


Maybe it is our diet, or as some speculate, our environment, 
the paint on our walls, or the very air we breathe. All of 
these things contribute to the state of our health as African 
Americans. What about the other causes? What are the 
reasons that African-Americans suffer and die dispropor- 
tionately from many of the same diseases affecting other 
Americans? 

This concern has weighed heavy on my mind and that of 
our 200 member papers. Out of that concern we introduce 
Lifelines: The Journal of African-American Health. According to 
an online report on May 22nd from Unity First Online, 
"Racial and ethnic disparities in health persist in the 21st 
Century. Despite initiatives in health promotion, innova- 
tions in diagnosis and treatment of disease, 

and advances in technology that improved the health of 
the majority of Americans, racial and ethnic minority 
populations have benefited less from these advances.” 

As, I read the facts it became even more clear to me just how 
much need there is to have a publication like ours reaching 


our community. The information contained within our 
pages just may save your life or that of a loved one. 

The article goes on to give some shocking statistics which 

I will pass along they are: 

"African Americans suffer 30% higher cardiovascular mor- 
tality, 25% higher cancer mortality, and 60% higher diabetes- 
related mortality than whites.” 

We can no longer afford to take lightly , Grandmother say- 
ing "Oh I'm alright, I’ve just got a little sugar.” It is killing 
"Ma Dear" at a time when scientific advancement in medi- 
cine can manage diabetes and prevent unnecessary death. 
And as for our youth, more African Americans and Latinos 
are infected with HIV than are Whites, Asians and Native 
Americans. African Americans are the highest percentage 

of new HIV and AIDS cases, with Black women being the 
fastest growing population of AIDS cases. 

It's clear that the state of our health is not good, but it is 
not a lost cause. By developing Lifelines, we have created a 
vehicle that is "issue" specific, focusing on one particular 
health concern each month. Each issue can be considered 

a chapter on a specific topic. This issue focuses 

on Asthma, the fastest growing disease in America. So don't 
throw it away when you finish, file it for future reference, or 
better yet, pass the information on, at your church, your 
school, and your social club. 

Our pages are filled with information from "cause" to cure. 
Lifelines’ only objective is to get the information to you that 
is needed to make a difference in the quality of your health 
and to make a difference in your life. We are 

taking health seriously and expect to make a difference in 
the way you view your health. 

My mother also had one more saying, "When you know 
better, you do better.” We're counting on you. So use the 
information to improve and maintain your health. 


In Good Health, 


John Jake Oliver 
President NNPA 
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OUTSMART YOUR 


. ALLERGIES 


The most effective way to avoid allergy- 
related health problems is to reduce your 
exposure to allergens. To do so you have 
to proactively participate in developing 
an action plan to outsmart your allergies. 


ON THE HOME FRONT: 

Kill the carpet. Get rid of wall to wall carpeting 
in rooms where you spend a lot of time or you 
must vacuum often and clean by steam. 


Release the Birds and Sea. Replace down, 
feather and foam pillows with fiberfill products. 


Encase Them, Enclose mattresses and pillows 
in plastic covers, opt for leather sofas instead 
of upholstery. 


Let Them Go. Give away your cat and or dog 
and replace them with hairless, dander free pets. 
Theh thoroughly clean to remove their dander. 


Call on Raid. Exterminate cockroaches as much 
as possible. 


Freeze the Stuffed Characters. Bag your stuffed 
animals and store them in the freezer during the 
day to kill dust mites. 


Fan Your Flame. Run your stove fan while cook- 
ing to lower humidity and remove fumes and 
reduce smells. 


Keep Cool. Use central air-conditioning ora 
dehumidifier to keep indoor humidity below 
50% to prevent mold as well as to keep the dust 
mites and cockroaches away. Mold-prone rooms 
like the basement, kitchen and bathroom need 
to be well ventilated. Create circulation to pre- 
vent poor ventilation. 


Beat the Bushes, Prune trees 
and bushes regularly to cut 
back heavy vegetation around 
the house. 


Declare A Law. Establish a “No Smoking” rule 
for your home and never allow smoking inside. 


ON NEW FRONTIERS: 

Plan Smart. Arrange for vacations during high- 
pollen seasons in your home area. Refer to The 
National Allergy Bureau for a free information 
packet that includes pollen calendar for major 
US. cities: 800.976.55336. 


Fly Fair. Airplane travel presents its own set 
of unique challenges. You can’t control the 
air you breathe inside an airplane but your 


Be a Sport. Wear wrap around sunglasses 


to minimize pollen contact with your eyes. 


ON WORK AND SCHOOL FRONTS: 
‘Treat Your Office As You Do Your Home. 
Remove anything that encourages mold, espe- 
cially soggy plant soil. If you can, remove carpets 
or have them cleaned regularly. Keep your office 
and desk clear of clutter. Paper and other trin- 
kets collect dust. 


Breathe Clean Air, What's in the air you breathe 
is crucial to your health so make sure that office 


and heating systems have clean filters 


doctor may suggest some medi that 
can keep your reaction to on board allergens 
toa minimum. 


Close the Windows. Keep your car windows 
closed and turn on your air conditioner to 
“recirculate”. 


Request NO SMOKING. When making hotel 
reservations ask for a non “smoking room” and 
make sure that it's air- conditioned. 


Don't Let the Dust Mites Bite. If you travel and 
spend a lot of time away from home you may 
consider the purchase of a silk bed liner that 
you can take with you anywhere. It protects 
you from the rough sheets of some hotels and 
provides a layer. 


and are functioning up to par. This simple step 
can help minimize your exposure to allergens. 
Check The Triggers. If your child's allergies 
seem to be aggravated, check out his or her 
school for animals in the classroom, roaches in 


your teenager’s lockers, dust mites in preschool 

and kindergarten floor rugs, all of which trigger 
allergies. Then lead the campaign to have those 

areas cleaned. 


More information online at 
www. lifelinesmag.com/nutrition 
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COVER STORY 


Jackie 


Joyner- 


Kersee 
Running For Life 


By Kai EL’ Zabar 
Jackie Joyner Kersee began running at the age 
of nine. She won her first of four consecutive 
National Pentathlon Championships at the age 
of 14. Since then she has achieved much to earn 
a reputation as the world’s best all-around female 
athlete and the greatest heptathlete of all time. 
We're all too familiar with her victories. As her 
greatest fans we all sat and watched in awe 
admiring her talent, will and determination. 


Time and again Jackie amazed us. Beginning in 
1984, she went to compete in the Summer 
Olympic Games in Los Angeles, where she won 
the silver medal in the heptathlon—a two day 
event in which athletes compete in the 100-meter 
hurdles, high jump, shot put, the 200-meter race, 
followed by the long jump, javelin, and 800-meter 
race. She is the winner of six Olympic medals, 
three of them gold; the current world record 
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holder in the heptathlon; the one-time world 
record holder in the long jump; and an all 
American Basketball Player. She accomplished 
all of these honors between 1984 and 1996. 


Diagnosis And Denial 

What she’s accomplished is amazing even more so 
because she was diagnosed with asthma in 1981 at 
18 years old. “When the doctor told me that I had 
asthma, I didn’t accept it as true,” as she recalls, “I 
lived in denial for many years after because I was 
good athletically. As a child growing up we were 
told that if you have asthma you can't do what 

I was doing. I knew nothing about asthma except 
my preconceived notion that if you have asthma 
you can’t breathe so when he said, ‘you have asth- 
ma’, I said no way, because I run, I jump, I swim, 

I do everything. Basically, I ignored his advice.” 


Jackie explains that 
although it was not the 
best attitude to have, one 
that could have cost her, 
her life, it was easy to deny 
and hide the symptoms 
because she was still win- 
ning.She believed that 

her condition did not 
effect her performance. 


Today as spokesperson 

for Glaxo Wellcome, Jackie tours the U.S. and 
addresses audiences of all ages. She visits hospitals 
where she talks to doctors, nurses, patients and 
parents of asthmatic children, to enlighten and 
educate them aboutasthma. She provides doctors 
with insight as to why people like herself may 
deny the reality of the illness. 


“I think the most important thing that I try to 
convey is how important the education of know- 
ing about asthma is because as a young person 

I always wheezed but I didn't know 
that I was wheezing nor did the 
people around me know that I was 
wheezing or what that meant. 


We all thought that it was ‘my natural way of 
breathing,” she said. 


Jackie explains that it wasn’t until 1987 that she 
had her first attack which forced her to face her 
mortality. “It’s quite a frightening experience,” 
she said. “Suddenly my body was out of control 
and I was gasping for air, I saw stars and in that 
moment I was rendered helpless.” 


Jackie shared that, after having the attack and 
being rushed to the hospital, once she recovered, 
she thought that the asthma was gone. “So, I 
didn’t take my medicine regularly as prescribed. 
That went on for years” she explained. 


Taking Charge 

Jackie tells how one night alone in her hotel 
room she awoke gasping for air. And although 
she knew more about asthma at that time, she 
was still overwhelmed. She knew she had eaten 
peanuts earlier the day before, even though it’s 
considered one of the forbidden foods for asth- 


matics. She thought, she could cheat by using 
her inhaler if she had an attack. Her plan back 
fired because she didn’t have an immediate 
attack when she was prepared instead the 
delayed reaction caught her totally off guard. 
She cites the scary experience as the one that 
opened her eyes. 
“I knew that by 
eating peanuts, I 
was playing with 
my life. I realized 
that I had to 
respect asthma 
like I do my 
opponent. So 
from that point 
on that’s how I 
approached asth- 
ma. That’s when 
I chose to take 
responsibility for 
my life." 


For Jackie, the 
challenge was 
accepting that she 
had asthma. “It 
was difficult for 
me. What I had to 
do first, was to 


rasa thar-rcanlive 


a longer life.” 


say “Yes, I have 
great discipline as 
an athlete, but I 
still have to deal with being asthmatic. So taking 
my medicine so that I can run or jump wasn’t 
really the most important thing but rather that 
Ican live a longer life.” 


“I understood that I had all the potential in the 
world to be the best athlete I could be. What I 
had to do was master the discipline of managing 
my health. I had to be intentional about taking 
my medicine.” 


“I just didn't get it. Pd wake up some mornings 
and feel great so l'd think that I didn't need it,” 


“So taking my 
medicine so that 
| can run or jump 
wasn't really the 
most important 
thing but rather 


she further explained. "The truth is, if your asth- 
ma is under control, it's under control because 
of the things that you are doing, Your improved 
state of wellness is showing you that, if you fol- 
low your prescribed treatment plan on a daily 
basis, you can control your asthma. And even if 
you have an attack it is not as severe as 


when you weren’t taking the medication.” 


In addition to taking medication, Jackie 
stresses the importance of following the 
dietary modifications specific to you. She 
avoids all seafood, peanuts, dairy foods 
and all pitted fruits even the peaches that 


she loves. 


Education is Key 

About her work with Glaxo Wellcome, 
she says, "I've only recently realized how 
much my sharing my story with all those 
involved with the welfare of the asthma 
sufferer helps them. I find that people 
respond to the experiences of those who 
share the same challenges as themselves. 
They know you know what they're going 
through so when you say, “you can do it, 
because I did,” they believe you” 


Our thrust is to educate everyone since 
anybody can be asthmatic. If nothing else, 
they will know to get help. THEY CAN 
BE YOUR LIFELINE. 


Jackie notes that, above all else, each of us 

is responsible for our own health. “If I can 
impress that upon everyone especially young 
people, then half the battle is won." 


The Jackie Joyner Kersee Youth Center 
Foundation held it's ribbon cutting ceremony 
March 1, 2000 in East St. Louis. The multi-cul- 
tural and educational facility offers a range of 
classes and activities. from a computer lab to 
ballet and mentoring. 


More Jackie Joyner Kersee online at 
www.lifelinesmag.com /coverstory 
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NUTRITION 


LUNG FOOD 


by Mae Ebert 


Eliminate dairy and sugar products from your 


diet, increase the onions and garlic, is a winning 


‘Two types of asthma have been identified. 
One condition is caused by allergens, while 
the other develops without any specific 
allergens found. 


Considerations 

If you suffer from asthma, monitoring the 
frequency of attacks and identifying the conditions 
that bring them on is the first step in getting it 
under control. Allergies to foods such as white 
bread, peanuts, sugar, eggs and shellfish can exacer- 
bate an asthma condition, so you should eliminate 
them from your diet. Reducing your intake of dairy 
products, particularly cows milk, is also recom- 
mended since it increases the production of phlegm 
and mucus which can worsen an asthma condition 
by clogging the lungs. It is important to note that 
Citrus and wheat products may have a delayed 
respiratory effect. 


combination key to breathing freely. 


Dietary Modifications 
According to studies done in the early 
nineties, a vegetarian diet has been found to 
be helpful for the majority of asthmatics. The 
recommended diet excludes all meat, fish, 
eggs, and dairy products. 
Limit all animal products. The produc- 
tion of substances that contribute to 
allergic and inflammatory reactions found in 
asthma come from arachididonic acid, a fatty 
acid found mainly in animal products. 
7) Drink pure spring water rather than 
re) chlorinated tap water. 


4 limi all coffee, tea, chocol; 
and salt. 


Eat large portions of raw fruits and 
vegetables daily 


Eliminate all packaged cereals except for 
buckwheat and millet. 


Remove all food additives from the diet. Many 

preservatives and dyes have been reported to 
cause asthma attacks. Examples of additives include 
tartrazine, benzoates, sulfur dioxide, and, particular- 
ly sulfites. 


Chili pepper also known as cayenne or red 

pepper has been used naturopathically to 
break an asthma attack. This food has been shown 
to have components that desensitize the airways 
to various irritants. 

Add onions and garlic, preferably raw in gener- 
9 ous portions to your diet, unless you are allergic 
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to them. They are known to ward off an enzyme 
that generates an inflammatory chemical. 


1 0 Avoid using aspirin and other nonsteroidal 
anti-inflammatory drugs, as they can bring 
on an asthma attack. 


j Identify all food allergies. Particularly in 
infants and children, elimination diets (the 


id foods ona 


ofallergens by eli 
trial basis) have been successful in the treatment of 
asthma. Many of the foods mentioned like choco- 
late, milk, wheat, citrus fruits, food colorings, eggs, 
shellfish and nuts, especially peanuts, when elimi- 
nated can make a world of difference to your 
child’s health. 


In one study, the diet had to be followed at least one 
year before some of the participants experienced full 
benefits but marked improvement was visible. So 
don’t give up too soon. Before beginning the diet, 

a juice fast may be necessary to cleanse and prepare 
the body (this does not apply to children under 17). 
Low stomach acid may be a contributing factor so 
see your doctor. 


(For teenagers and children in their formative 
years especially, professional nutritional counseling 


is ded to ensure that the ian diet 


includes adequate protein during critical growth 
years.) 


Juicing For Life, authors; Cherie Calbom and Maureen 
Keane, Avery Publishing Group Inc., Garden City, NY. 


More nutrition information online at 
www.lifelinesmag.com/nutrition 


ge 


Recently at a health seminar 
one of the participants had 
an asthma attack. Dr. Azar 
Hapi acted quickly and 
moved to aid the participant. 
He explains that he then 
instructed the participant to 
breathe in a very controlled 
manner. Fortunately, under 
his guidance, the participant was able 

to relax and control the breath instead 

of having to be rushed to the hospital 
emergency room. 

He explains, “Breathing is a mechanical and 
a respiratory function, I teach the patient 
how to breathe in order to effect the respira- 
tory system and therefore alter the occur- 
rence of an asthma attack which only com- 
pounds the asthmatic's poor breathing 
habit. The truth is that the way that they 
breathe in the upper chest makes it hard 
for the body to function at 100 percent." 


ding to Dr. Hapi, this icularl 

mechanical function is such that unless you 
can direct the patient as to how to breathe to 
get the lungs functioning properly he or she 
does not know how to breathe beneficially. 
They have in fact developed an “abnormal” 
way of breathing which places them at risk 
at all times and therefore in a crisis state or 
a very minimal state of well being. 


1. Begin by pushing your stomach out. 
2. Do not breathe at all. 

3. Relax and breathe. 

4. Start over and repeat 60 times. 

Focus mechanically on your diaphragm 
(which is technically the partition of 
muscle and connective tissue separating 
the chest and abdominal cavities and act 
to expand the chest during respiration) 


2. PRACTICE ISOLATION 


1. Sit-up with feet place flat on floor. 

2. Legs should be shoulder length apart. 
3. Backis erect. 

4. Place hand on diaphragm. 

5. Breathe in the diaphragm. 

6. Exhale out. 

The purpose of this exercise is to learn 
to distinguish between the chest and 
diaphragm. 


MM ETE 


Dr. Hapi explains that the technique is 
the first step to correcting their breathing, 
improving digestion, increasing energy 
and blood flow. 


'eathe 


By Kai EL’ Zabar 


3. PLOW OF "PL 
MODIFICATION 


1. Lay back on the floor facing the wall. 
Hips are against the wall and legs are 
up against the wall. 

2. Bend the knees as your heels are 
touching the wall. 

3. Take the heels of your feet and push 
them against the wall and it wil ie 
you up off your hips. 

This is the first movement to go into the 

“plow”. The posture forces you to 

breathe from the diaphragm. 


4. “THE PLOW”, THE 
ULTIMATE POSTURE 


1. Lay on 
the wall. 

2. Bring your feet over your head pushing 
them off from the wall 

3. Bring your feet over, down towards 
your head. 

4. Toes are touching the floor. 

This forces the diaphragm to breathe and 

forces the upper portion of your back to 

open up which forces the lungs to 

bi je more. 


ur back, Place feet up against 


4 


“In my yoga classes I teach people how to 
breathe normally as a natural mechanical 
technique that can change their entire life 
and one that everyone needs to know.” 


Dr. Azar Hapi, a Naprapath Physician in Chicago and Director of New Horizon Holistic Healing Clinic 
in Chicago where he also teaches Yoga. He can be reached at 312-9EX-PAIN. 
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STHMA: 


A PROFILE 


By Mukai Èbel 


Asthma is no laughing 
matter as all asthma suf- 
fers will attest. Some 
people who suffer from 
asthma have only mild 
episodes which are dis- 
turbing at worst. For 
others, however, asthma 
attacks can be serious enough, to garner 


emergency medical attention. 


THE FACTS 

Asthma, Bronchial asthma which is defined as 
a recurrent paroxysms of difficult breathing 
and coughing, is a catarrhal condition involv- 
ing the mucous membrane of lower respirato- 
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ty passages. The asthma is more or less spas- 
modic and is always accompanied by catarrhal 
affections in other parts of the body. The asth- 
ma attack, isa pain in the lungs. It is identi- 
fied as difficulty with breathing accompanied 


by sporadic wheezing sounds caused by a 
spasm of the bronchial tube or swelling of the 
mucous membranes. It is characterized by 
shortness of breathe, coughing and expelling 


om 


of mucus. The 
chronic respiratory 
disease causes the 
chest to tighten, and 
thus breathing 
becomes difficult. 


The symptoms come 
in unexpected "attacks" triggered by environ- 
mental factors such as pollen, dust roaches, 
mold and smoke as well as emotional factors 
like stress. 


Asthma is found everywhere, in all classes of 
people. Itis found in both warm and cold 
countries wet and dry climates, in high and 
low altitudes, among rich and poor. Men, 


ILLUSTRATION: CHUCK WATSON 


women and children develop the disease. Although 
asthma is not peculiar to a particular group, it seems 
that there are those who are more predisposed to 
asthma than others. 


THE STATS 

Asthma ranks as the seventh most common chronic 
affliction in America, affecting some 15 million peo- 
ple. American Lung Association statistics show a 
102% increase in the number of asthma cases from 
1980 to 1994. For African Americans the reality is 
more alarming. In 1995, the most recent year for 
which data is available, the prevalence of asthma 
among African Americans was 67.4 cases per 1000 
people, compared to 56.2 cases per 1000 Whites. 
The statistics also indicate that African Americans 
were more likely to be hospitalized for asthma than 
Caucasian Americans and three times more likely 

to die from it. 


Children make up five million asthmatic sufferers, 
many of whom are minorities or children living in 
poor living conditions in the inner city, which 
increases the exposure to outside allergens that trig- 
ger asthma attacks. Indoor irritants are more impor- 
tant causes of asthma than outdoor allergens like 
pollen because they last year-round and it's where 
people spend most of their time. 


As it stands buggy homes unleash allergies and asth- 
ma is no exception. Federal researchers suggest that 
beds in almost 


half the homes in America suffer from allergy-trig- 
gering numbers of dust mites. Further, a sizable 
number contain either cockroaches or enough dust 
mites to trigger asthma attacks. In urban settings, 
allergens from cockroaches are present in the bed- 
ding in more than 6% of the homes. 


THE TREATMENT 

There is no cure for asthma. However, it can be man- 
aged and contolled so that you can lead a fulfilling 
life. Doctors can and do prescribe drugs, taken orally 
or through an inhaler, that help open constricted air- 
ways. The inhaled medications deliver results directly 
to the lungs and use 1000 times less medication than 
pills. However, if overused the great wonders can 
have serious side effects such as high blood pressure 
and chest pains. In severe cases, corticosteroids may 
be prescribed. 


Others have sought and continue to pursue alterna- 
tive forms of treatment like acupuncture and yoga 
or aromatheraphy in a combination with dietary 
guidelines to relieve the stress that helps trigger 
asthma. 


Experts concur that conventional medicine com- 
bined with nutritional medicine and specific dietary 
changes and as well as stress reduction can — lesse 
the severity of attacks and, in some cases, eliminate 


reliance on prescription drugs. 
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ON CALL 


FEDERAL HEALTH OFFICIALS 
WORK TO CONTROL ASTHMA 


by Dr. Claude Lenfant 


To address the growing problem of asthma in the U.S, the National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute (NHLBI) 
at the National Institutes of Health (NIH) created the National Asthma Education and Prevention Program 


(NAEPP) in 1989. The NAEPP’s first 


was the devel and wide distrib 


of 


the “Expert Panel Report: Guidelines for the Diagnosis and Management of Asthma.” This report changed 
in disease 


common perceptions about asthma and its 


development, noting the importance of objective monitoring of lung function, and stressing the need for 


by emp! the role of inf 


establishing partnerships between patients and health care providers through patient education. 


On World Asthma Day, May 3, U.S. Health and Human Services Secretary Donna E. Shalala, who said, “We are 
confronting an epidemic of asthma”, released "Action Against Asthma: A Strategic Plan” for HHS, a depart- 
mental blueprint to bring asthma to the forefront of the nation’s public health awareness. Among the four 
priorities outlined in the plan are the elimination of the disproportionate health burden of asthma in minority 


populations and of those living in poverty. 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
TAKES ON ASTHMA 
An updated version of NAEPP guidelines was 


practices of many clinicians, patients, and their 

families. To try to close this gap, the NAEPP has 

recently begun to work with community-based 
litions. Local coalitions offer a 


sed in 1997. It builds upon the 

dations in the original report and, based on 
more recent scientific findings, adds recom- 
mendations for clinicians and patients about 
such important issues as the appropriate med- 
ications for controlling asthma and for relieving 
asthma symptoms, the use of allergy testing to 
identify perennial indoor allergens for some 
patients, the importance of reducing patient 
exposures to tobacco smoke, the need to treat 


unique perspective and expertise in implement- 
ing creative solutions to problems. They have 
access to population groups with poorly con- 
trolled asthma who are often left out of the 
information loop — namely, ethnic and racial 
minorities, and people who are medically 
underserved and socioeconomically disadvan- 
taged. The NAEPP understands that interven- 
tions must be customized to reflect the needs 
of individual and that the sus- 


suspected asthma in infants and 


the value of using spirometry and peak flow 


indi and 


asthma. 


The guidelines continue to be promoted today 
at national health and medical association. 
meetings, in a variety of journals, and via other 
means. But despite these efforts, a gap remains 
between what they recommend and the actual 


taining power of interventions comes from the 
support, energy and resource mobilization that 
occur at the local level. 


RESEARCH 

In addition to its asthma education efforts, 
the NHLBI is the key contributor to asthma 
research at the NIH. Some of the research 
is exploring how genetic and environmental 
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factors interact to cause asthma so that meth- 
ods can be developed to prevent it before a child 
is born. Research in asthma education out- 
reach programs is seeking the best techniques 
for teaching patients how to manage their asth- 
ma in partnership with their physicians. These 
types of strategies are important for everyone. 
The goals of all of this research are to improve 
understanding of the causes and mechanisms 
of asthma and to identify better ways to treat, 
manage, and ultimately cure or prevent the 
disease. Other research focuses on interven- 
tion to help patients learn how to manage 
their asthma. 


Why has asthma become such a problem, 
especially for African Americans? The reasons 
are not clear. However, it appears certain that 
many asthma-related hospitalizations and 
deaths are preventable. That is the Federal 
Government's challenge. 

Dr. Claude Lenfant, Director, National Heart, 


Lung, and Blood Institute of the National 
Institutes of Health 


AS A PARENT, YOU WANT TO DO EVERYTHING YOU CAN TO KEEP YOUR KIDS FROM EXPERIMENTING WITH DRUGS 
LIKE POT. IT WOULD BE A WHOLE LOT EASIER IF THEY CAME WITH INSTRUCTIONS. BUT THEY DON’T. WE CAN HELP. 
SAY THANK YOU. REWARD THEIR EFFORTS. CATCH THEM DOING SOMETHING RIGHT. ENCOURAGE THEM. SMILE. 


CALL 1-800-788-2800. WE’LL SEND YOU INFORMATION ON WHAT ELSE PARENTS CAN DO. ALSO VISIT OUR WEB SITES 


AT THEANTIDRUG.COM AND DRUGFREEAMERICA.ORG. YOU CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE. 


PARENTS. THE ANTI-DRUG. 


